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Samurai and Silk 

A Japanese and American 
Heritage 

harumatsukata 

RE1SCHAUER 

From the feudal infighting of the 
Tokugawa shoguns to today’s 
international eminence, Japan has 
utterly transformed itself over the 
last century and a half. In 
chronicling the involvement of her 
own family members in the period’s 
tumultuous events, Haru 
Reischaudr provides an endlessly 
fascinating personal perspective on 
this era of unprecedented Change. 

* Her two grandfathers — one a 
provincial samurai, the other a silk 
merchant residing in the United 
States - produced children and 
grandchildren of exceptional talent 
whose activities include statecraft, 
politics, finance, art and the 
development of such major 
Industries as Kawasaki. 

‘Samurai and Silk is beautifully 
written, with a sense of intimacy 
that only firsthand experience and 
family traditions could confer, rt is 
also a work of broad historical value.’ 
New York Times 
Belknap £16.95 Cloth 
372pp illus . 0-674-78800- 1 
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Organizing the self and the world 



This is the best and most important book on 
Nietzsche in English. Alexander Nehamas 
argues at a level of sophistication and provides 
a density of content which are very rare in this 
geld. He has strong views as to how one 
should, or perhaps more fairly can, approach 
Nietzsche, and he works them out with a disin- 
terestedness which may mean that, if his lead is 
fallowed, we can move away altogether from 
“Der Fall Nietzsche". We can move away not 
[0 the sense that Nietzsche will cease to remain 
I permanently controversial figure, but rather 
is (he sense that those who write about him will 
do longer have a lurking feeling that they still 
have to establish that he is worthy of serious 
ud rigorous exposition and critique, and that 
ills not tree that there is, after all, a great deal 
of smoke and not very much fire, 

It is (he destiny - or doom - of great thinkers 
and moralists to be endlessly interpreted, 
however seemingly simple their message. 
Christ tried to make himself as unambiguously 
dear as possible, but one of his less imposing 
achievements has been to keep more scholars 
busy in explaining what he meant, largely in 
terms which only other scholars could under- 
ilaud, than any other person has ever done. 
Nietzsche’s views are probably a good deal 
more complicated than Christ’s, but he in- 
tended them to be just as “existential”, indeed 
me of the things he learned from studying 
the history of Christianity was how a great 
teacher's views on life could be perverted, mis- 
represented and used by purveyors of many 
sharply conflicting codes. The most remark- 
able part of The Antichrist is devoted to a por- 
tnyal of Christ himself which, given the title 
ud the general drift of the book, is amazingly 
generous. Feelings of sympathy for this grossly 
Munderstood figure of pure inwardness lead 
Nietzsche to something close to identification 
with the alleged object of his attack: “There 
huonly been one Christian, and he died on the 
crass” is Nietzsche's tersest expression of rage 
against what Christianity has done to its found- 
er. Contemplating the history of Nietzsche's 
wn reception in the century sinde anyone be- 
gad to take notice of him leads one to compar- 
able feelings. More self-conscious than Christ, 


Nietzsche foresaw what was likely to happen. 

“I have a terrible fear that one day someone 
will call me holy” , he wrote ; and sure enough at 
his funeral his closest friend, Peter Gast, did 
exactly that. 

But whatever insults one feels like address- 
ing to the first fifty years of Nietzsche-appre- 
ciators, “academicism" or “scholasticism” isn’t 
among them. Many of the pseudo-religions 
and world-destructive political creeds of the 
twentieth century have ransacked Nietzsche, 
sometimes with awful plausibility, to provide 
them with intellectual ancestry. In such a 
dimate, where Nietzsche’s unspeakable sister 
presided over a luncheon-party in Weimar 
given for Winifred Wagner, when the two vi- 
dous ladies could revoke the regrettable feud 
between their long-dead brother and father-in- 
law respectively, it was necessary that someone 
should come along and assert emphatically, 
with all the impressive learning that the re- 
search fadlitfes of a modem university make 
possible, that all hitherto accepted views of 
Nietzsche were as remote from what he actual- 
ly thought and wrote as the twentieth-century 
Churches are from Christ. Unfortunately that 
person was Walter Kaufmann, admirable as a 
translator but pernicious as a commentator. In 
his book Nietzsche: Philosopher, Psychologist, 
Antichrist, first published in 1950, and under- 
going expansions In three subsequent editions, 
he peddled a view of Nietzsche which certainly 
eliminated any possibility of offence being 
given to anyone of liberal humanist outlook. 
Kaufmann was a professor of Philosophy at 
Princeton, and his depiction of Nietzsche is 
that of a stimulating colleague, given to over- 
emphatic but essentially well-intentioned for- 
mulations of the views that any agreeable 
member of the department might be expected 
to hold about morality, race, freedom and so 
on. More than that, by dint of extraordinary 
industry and ambition, Kaufmann established 
such a hegemony that subsequent writers on 
Nietzsche in the Anglo-American philosophi- 
cal world either toed his line or were the reci- 
pients of savage reviews by him or one of bis 
intellectual dependants. That depressing situa- 
tion obtained until his death in 1980, and even 
now most writers on Nietzsche disagree with 
Kaufmann only circumspectly and after paying 
tribute to his inspiring work. Furthermore, 
Nietzsche’s remark that he would like to say in 
ten sentences what others would say in as many 
volumes has been taken all too seriously, so 
that it looks as if we are in danger of getting a 
volume for each of his sentences. 


Nehamas is a professor of Philosophy at 
Pittsburgh, and it is therefore all the more 
remarkable that he hasn’t felt more con- 
strained by his environment into an academic- 
ism that has been threatening to suffocate 
Nietzsche for the last three decades. At the 
same time, in the light of the importance and, 
in a certain way , the availability of what he has 
to say - the importance for living as well as for 
"Nietzsche studies" — it is a pity that he wasn't 
able to persuade himself to go yet further and 
sever himself more completely from his 
academic background. It isn't that one doesn’t 
want accuracy and precision, even the acknow- 



ledgement of Intellectual debts.* But Nehamas, 
as Well as providing all of those, feels the need 
to compare and contrast everything he says 
about Nietzsche with what other writers have 
said, which means that there is; a lot of distract- 
ing in-fighting In a book whose structure is firm 
but not always easy to follow or to keep hold 
of. What he' has to say matters too much for 
.readers to be deluged by references to, for 
Instance, an article on Pindar's Second Pythian 
Odein Volume 1 J5.of the Rhelnisches Museum 
fOr Phtloiogie, Which they perhaps won't haye 
ready to hand or even want to check out at their 


local library. The Nietzsche industry is a char- 
acteristic and especially appalling branch of 
contemporary professionalism in the humani- 
ties. Nehamas seems to be keen on both beat- 
ing them and joining them. He should have 
taken courage from the most helpful writers to 
date - F. A. Lea, Erich Heller, and his much 
admired Delcuze - and presented his inter- 
pretation without confusing all but a tiny num- 
ber of specialists with his disagreements and 
near-convcrgences. 

Admittedly the position is a difficult one. 
For Nehamas is much influenced by contem- 
porary French literary theory, and has himself 
made distinguished contributions to the genre. 
Since it is a genre characterized by a remark- 
able degree of cross-reference, he may well 
feel , as many of his readers will not, the need to 
say when and why he disagrees with Derrida, 
and so forth, since the thesis he propounds 
about Nietzsche Is indeed highly Gallic. But it 
is a pity that people with original and valuable 
things to say feel the need to relate them to, or 
to locale them within , a swamping and fashion- 
able "discourse” which may soon be obsolete. 
None the less, Nehamas contrives to write in 
civilized prose, and without jargon. 

Nehamas’s fundamental idea is simple 
enough to be expressed accurately in a single 
sente ncc of the blurb , wh ich is in other respects 
seriously inaccurate, lie thinks that Nietz- 
sche's work, at least from Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra onwards, is primarily concerned to 
elucidate his view of the world as being closely 
analogous to a literary text. “Like an artwork" , 
Nehamas writes, 

the world requires reading and interpretation, "good 
philology", in order lobe mastered, understood, and 
made livable. The "death of God” , both as hero and 
as author, allows Nietzsche to deny that the world Is 
subject to a single overarching interpretation, cor- 
responding to God’s role or intention. And its self- 
creation Introduces the most paradoxical view yet, 
the fact that the readers of this text are some of its 
own parts, some of its own characters, who in read- 
ing it further Us self-creation. 

If one takes this line -a highly selective one, as 
Nehamas insists - a great number, perhaps 
all of Nietzsche's cardinal concepts, become 
clearer, and' fus* application of them more 
-plausible, than previously. For instance, his 
celebrated remark "There are no facts, only 
interpretations" loses its air of offensive para- 
dox: we "read" the world from a particular 
perspective — perspecthrism being a major ele- 
ment In Nietzsche’s mature work - and cart no 
more grasp it without preconceptions, or "as it 
is", than we can a literary text. 
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Indeed, the notion of an uninterpreted 
world becomes senseless in just the way that 
the notion of an uninterpreted text is. Again, 
much ink has been spilt over the meaning of 
Nietzsche’s repeated remark in The Birth of 
Tragedy that “only as an aesthetic phe- 
nomenon is existence justified". Nehamas’s 
claim prevents the spilling of more ink. To view 
the world thus is to give notice that certain 
questions shouldn’t be raised, and that others 
must be pressed — the same questions that are 
relevant in dealing with a text, whichever those 
may turn out to be. Perspectivism and what 
Nehamas calls, a little confusingly, aestheti- 
cism, go together. And he claims that such an 
understanding of the basic Niet 2 schean view 
enabies us to make sense of, even if not to 
accept, such ultimately problematic notions as 
that of the Will to Power and the Eternal Re- 
currence, as well as casting light on such gno- 
mic injunctions as “Become who you arel" 
How can one become who one is, or alterna- 
tively how can one avoid it7 sharp commenta- 
tors have asked. For Nietzsche doesn’t believe 
in the concept of the self, so there is no one to 
be, or to become; and since he doesn't believe 
in being, only in becoming, there is no state 
that could answer to being oneself. These ob- 
vious points hnve led many readers, under- 
standably, into thinking that Nietzsche is an 
irresponsible sloganlzer. But on Nehamas’s 
account Nietzsche’s mottoes for Freude dtirdi 
Kraft become more intelligible, and may even 
be true or correct, though Nehamas is anxious 
to disclaim having shown the latter - but ought 
he not to have tried? 

After a helpful summary of what lies ahead, 
Nehamas begins with an illuminating chapter 
on Nietzsche's plurality of styles, and the im- 
portance of realizing why he has so many, and 
of never failing to note which one he is writing 
in. He valuably insists on the danger of over- 
stressing Nietzsche’s use of aphorisms at the 
- expense of bis many other modes. But when we 
reach the body of the book, this issue is 
dropped. In fact I suspect that Nehamas quotes 
from The Will to Power more often than from 
any of Nietzsche’s published writings, and 
since that remarkable collection is made up of 
notes, jottings, headings, trial runs, etc, and 
wasn’t intended by Nietzsche for publication, 
the question of to style doesn’t arise. Even ' 
when Nehamas is dealing with the great pub- . 
fished works nothing is said- about how. they i 
differ, if they do, from traditional philosophic- / 

al modes. 

: This striking divergence between the Intro, 1 

. ductory insistence on style, and tb$ subsequent < j 
ignoring; of it, suggests that Nehamas hasn’t 
organized his material as firmly as the confi. j 
dence of bis manner indicates. This is no mar- , 
gmal matter; because as Nehamas moves on, his * 
concert, with the ‘'style” a person gives his life " 

becomes ever more urgent* and hisfinal claim ; 
a that Nietzsche’s supreme! achievement is to - . I 
have created acharacterout of the>um total of . J 

his writings: “In engaging with his works, we „ 
are not engaging with the miserable little man . ° 
who' wrote them but with the philosopher whp ~ 

emerges through tHem, the magnificent char 1 - ; 1 
aeter these texts constitute and manifest, the : • 
agent who, as the will to power holds, is nor • « 

.. Ihing buJ his effects -that is, his writings." Bat 
Nehamas reaches this ! exotic !, ! conclbsioh 5 

through! closely argued analyses 6f key pas- • -t 
sages hnd concepts ' Conducted as they, might •- r 

1 have* been, for Hegel, ; say,' or .Leibniz. •■•;/ . c 
• Nehamas claims that Nietzsche’s overriding c 
concern is with the organlzation of the seif-in • t 


intentions, etc, some of which may be felt to be 
unjustifiable by whatever framework they are 
fitted into. 

To carry formalism so far with respect to a 
life is clearly disastrous. And I see no indica- 
tion that Nietzsche ever seriously envisaged 
such a thing (the last quotation came from a 
notebook he didn't publish) - if he had done, 
he would hardly have been so intent on analys- 
ing, deploring, celebrating individual states of 
mind, actions, vices and virtues. Nehamas 
evidently feels uneasy on this subject, and is 
also confused. 

H is not dear to me whether a consistently and 
irredeemably vicious person does actually have a 
character. ... In some way there is something In- 
herently praiseworthy in having character or style 
that prevents extreme cases of vice from being 
praised even in Nietzsche's formal sense. 


But in which way? Merely by definition? Neha- 
mas volunteers nothing here; when he isn’t 
vague in this area he is questionable. Certainly 
if so much weight is to be put on “character” 
and “style" they need far more analysis than he 
awards them. Further down the same page he 
writes “Yet there are many cases in which we 
feel free to admire characters who are . . . 
dreadful people: we do so constantly in the 
case of literature.” He goes on to instance 
Fagin and other “great literary villains”, and 
says “Here we can admire without reservations 
or misgivings”. Noting that one might object - 
one certainly does - that “our admiration for 
villains or even inconsistent characters ... is 
djrected not at those characters themselves but 
at the authors who create them”, he evades the 
force of that, though it is central. 

Nehamas’s assimilation of Nietzsche's 
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t •«“ been taken, It shows Oada- 
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dinner guests on the mission of philosophy 
while Frau Heidegger becomes increasingly 
annoyed as the meal goes cold; or the students 
in Frankfurt, parodying thejr teacher Theodor 
Adorno’s insistence that musical texts should 
be treated “like books”, with a concert per- 
formed by a completely silent choir. Nor is 
Gadainer averse to stories which go against 
himself. He .recalls, for example, that his 
friends (anticipating Daniel Dennett’s Philo- 
sophical Lexicon by about half a century) de- 
fined the “gad" as “the basic ttiiii for. the srien- 
unc measurement of unnecessary complexity'’. 

Yet hls mbst persohal experiences - love (we 
only tbat Gadamer has been married 
, - f* 11 *, that, he has daughters from! both 
((he feet thai he con- 
(ftteted polio in thel920s is meritlphed without 

on only, in passiiiB; ; 
^^Peot otherwise hbm : 

to; 

fcnWahary, .•« 
r wh9m petspnal reticence” is still an' offidallv ■ 

-padamers perspdaHty emerges’ herb pnfv in/- 
^ ^arly from &QlbteraS?and~- 
ifpWards ftls ipb< 
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morality to his aesthetics enables him, . 
with one of the major areas of 

Nieusche-swork.^yj^tej 

SO vague? What is he to do7 aJiTS?! 4 
“higher man” to do? (Nehamas aowS 
ters the distinction between the ku ^ 

if we are to lead richer fives? nS 

*** 1 •“ au ««on theriS 
wish he d developed it, instead of SS 
more redundant controversy - i, 
nhght just as well ask how a gra. l" 
literature is to be created. 
vety obvious, but therefore Iatwly-iS 
guidelines; after that it it a qS,H 
creating (a tern, that Nehamas uS2J 
which case more rules are towT 
observed. “The very notion of the indh«U 
makes it impossible to say in informtS. 
how one can ever become that." And if i* 
should still be inclined to turn to Niefestkefa 
guidance, Nehamas performs a tourdefmd 
deflection: whoever else may need toXj 
fuUer account of what it is to live full, 
sche absolutely does riot need to. For hehi 
created himself in writing his work* mb 
P toust did in his great (“perfect", ««£» 
Nehamas) novel, which is often refened ix 
The parallel is instructive, even though oat 
must reflect that there is only one A It lit- 
cherche du temps perdu and only oik Nietzck- 
ean oeuvre, and that both are in an extra* 

• degree atypical. 

Nehamas’s book, then, is som ethin to 
argue with at every point, which Is whn he 
wants, and what his subject insisted upon. Aiy 
other kind of book on Nietzsche, except at (he 
most Introductory level, is beside the point. 
And Nehamas stresses that he has only plotted 
one route through the great writings, kill 
route that leads to startling illuminations ud 
to some grave implau&ibllities^iike ewtynoe • 
who has tried to give much the Bggl 

Recurrence, for example, Nehamas seta to 
me very largely to fail. He refuses to admit to 
it is a cosmological hypothesis, butNfetzschea 
adamant, alas, that it is. And there are large 
areas of Nietzsche’s work which he doesn't 
attempt to incorporate iri(b his narrative, to 
that is as it should be; anyone who has tried to 
produce a comprehensive book on Nietzsche 
has only contrived something depressogly 
anodyne. This book can be greeted iWth relief 
and gratitude: one hopes that the study of 
Nietzsche will never be the sanle again. ■ 
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Freedom by exploitation 


Aj an Ryan 

R0BEBTL.HEILBRONER 

The Nature and Logic of Capitalism 
1 225pp. Norton. £ 11 . 95 . 

03930 22277 

Like neutrons and neutrinos, capitalism ex- 
isied for a long time before it was discovered 
and given a name. But, whereas physicists have 
rather speedily agreed on the empirical reality 
of the entities in question and on the explana- 
lor y usefulness of the theories which posit 
ihcm, neither sociologists nor economists have 
ercr attained a similar unanimity about the 
f explanatory indispensability of the concept of 
| -capitalism". Smith, Ricardo and Mill wrote 
lljeir economic treatises without ever mention- 
ing "capitalism"; French sociologists from 
i Saint-Simon to Raymond Aron found the idea 
f of -industrial society” more to their purposes, 

| and if Max Weber was ready to write of "the 
spirit of capitalism", the fact that he was so 
| ready to define capitalism in psychological 
leims sets his understanding of it quite at odds 
with that of Marx. 

In this engaging, good-natured and relaxed 
defence of one side of that debate, Robert 
Heiibroner sets out to persuade us that if 
societies such as our own, the United States, 
contemporary France and so on are not just 
: capitalist, nevertheless they are centrally and 
vitally capitalist. Centrally, because their 
capitalist features dictate the most important 
events which occur within them, and vitally, 
because it is the capitalist dynamics of the eco- 
nomic system that pushes such societies in a 
particular historical direction. If this suggests 
that what we are offered is Marxism worn with 
a difference, that is indeed what Heiibroner 
fimselfsays. Nor could anyone quarrel with his 
observation that the more the reader knows 
about Marx, the less Marxist the book will 
qpear. Heiibroner detaches himself from the 
hbour theory of value, relaxes the connection 
between economic base and political super- 
firucturc, allows technology to play an almost 
spontaneous role in economic development, 
aid offers us no more than the bare possibility 
thatwe can achieve a ndn- tyrannical socialism. 

But what makes The Nature and Logic ofCapi * 
fefon Interesting and distinctive is what makes 
it it any rate marxlsant, and that is the insist- 
ence that it is worth classifying social systems in 
to kind of way Marx did, that it is as capitalist 
systems that modem, industrial, private 
property-based societies have a “nature" and a 
1 . "logic" which yield to analysis, and that most of 
to features which Marx was obsessed with are 
indeed as important as he thought. 

Heiibroner writes as something of a re- 
bnned sinner: “Twenty years ago", he writes, 

"I was myself so eager to avoid the difficulties 
; the term capitalism that I proposed relegat- 
to a.lrind of Umbo and Concentrating 
• instead oh the' sharp particulars of the business 
, *Ttom. " But this empridsm won’t do. There is 

■kind of netherworld In whose grip the activities of 
Wrtea are caught, That netherworld may be called ' 
to Invisible Hand, or the laws of motion of the 
l ^ stem , or the market mechanism . . In every 
/ . however; the business world itself is seen as a 
. . ®we vehicle by Which larger and more ehcompas- 
. principles of order and movement are carried 

; out.,.; rr- : 
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within it in arguing that what is distinctive ab- 
out capitalism as a social system is the way in 
which the surplus product is diverted to the 
owners of the means of production. That is, in 
the familiar way he argues that in different 
societies the surplus product is taken by the 
dominant class in a variety of different ways, by 
forced labour, by slave ownership, and, under 
capitalism, by the non-coercive (or not directly 
and overtly coercive) effect of the capitalists' 
ownership of what the workers need to work 
on and with if they are to stay alive. What he 
does not entirely see is that his view of profit as 
a form of exploitation is only rather feebly 
supported by his insistence on the connection 
between profit and property rights. The Beat- 
les only secured their .large incomes because 
they had what we can in an enlargectaense call 
property rights over their own performances. 
Was this necessarily exploitation? They had 
something to sell for which they could exact a 
high price; equally, the owners of capital 
equipment can no doubt exact a price for ac- 
cess to work, just as skilled workers can exact a 
price for access to their skills and so on. To 
show that exploitation is going on, we need a 
good deal more - perhaps a historical account 
of why those who own the means of production 
have no right to them , or why they are able and 
willing to demand an unjust price for access to 
them, or whatever. Merely to insist that profits 
are produced by the conjunction of a physical 
surplus and property rights in it won't do the 
trick. And given the intellectual sharpness with 
which writers such as Robert Nozick have 
attacked Marxian ideas about exploitation, it 
really is misplaced optimism to hope to get 
away with as little as Heiibroner produces in 
defence. 

It may be, however, that the objection is 
misplaced. For perhaps Heiibroner is less con- 
cerned with the detailed demonstration that 
property rights under capitalism yield injus- 
tices properly described as exploitation than 
with the demonstration that “profit" is not, so 
to speak, a substance naturally accruing to 
capital. Perhaps what Heiibroner Is most an- 
xious to achieve is the intellectual distance that 
most elementary economics texts do not aim 
at, but which this kind of treatment does. For 
the question which Heilbroner’s account raises 
more urgently than any other is whether ope 
could envisage other forms of ownership which 
would be less exploitative in the traditional 
sense without bringing in their train other and 
worse evils, and the attainability of a non- 
repressive socialism is certainly the question 
on which Heiibroner expresses some very un- 
Mandst anxieties. ■ 

Heiibroner is by rio means an unqualified 
admirer of liberal democracy with a capitalist 
face. He says, and nobody in their right minds 
can disagree, that private property is no 
guarantee of liberty and democracy - indeed^ 
he quotes Milton Friedman's list of “economic 
arrangements that are fundamentally capitalist 
and political arrangements that are not free ; 
Tsarist Russia, Fascist Spain and Italy, Japan 
between the ware, and Nazi Germapy. Where 
capitalism and freedom coexist, there are JU 
sorts of limit? to pofitipal toleration which thd 


state imposes for the sake of the economic 
order. None the less, Heiibroner pointsout the 
one grimly unshiftable fact that must make all 
socialists pause: 

There is one striking generalization that con be ex- 
tracted from the otherwise indeterminate history of 
democracy. It is that political freedom in modern 
times . . . has only appeared In capitalist stales. To 
put the generalization in its more powerful negative 
form, democratic liberties have not yet appeared, 
except fleetingly, in any nation that has declared 
itself to be fundamentally anticapilallst, which Is to 
say within the self-styled ‘’Marxist 1 ’ socialist ambit. 

Nor does he take refuge in the not entirely 
implausible argument that most socialist states 
are either hard-up, or emerging from a recently 
colonial past, or beset by ignorance, tribal 
loyalties and all the rest of it. HcilbToner insists 
that socialism has a real problem with freedom , 
and that is that socialism as practised has found 
no way of separating access to employment 
from subservience to political authority. Capi- 
talism is by its .nature politically messy; the 
State claims authority over everything that 
goes on within a given geographical area but 
recognizes as the price of its own survival that it 
must allow economic activities a large degree 
of autonomy. But this unprincipled accom- 
modation means in practice that freedom is at 
least possible; there is n livelihood to be had 
independently of the favour of politicians and 
administrators. A man may do os he pleases 
with his own; if he has property of his own lie 
may employ it as he chooses; if he has not, he 
may work where he can find work. No doubt, it 
often happens that those who are for whatever 
reason obnoxious to potential employers arc 
just about as badly off as under any conceiv- 
able system; none the less, for most people 
most of the time there is a real freedom here, 
and it is not one to be found within state social- 
ism. If socialism is to coexist with freedom, 
there must be a large non-state sector in order 
to provide the same sort of freedom. The 
problem is that the existence of such a sector is 
just what Marx's own enthusiasm for the 
collective control of collective resources seems 
unable to permit. 

There is much else in The Nature and Logic 
of Capitalism to chew over and enjoy. If scho- 
lars will flinch at some of the things Heiibroner 
says about Adam Smith, John Stuart MUl; and 
John Locke, they are unlikely to demur at tjte 
spirit in which he treats great men and large 
Ideas. If philosophers will wish that he had 
gone into greater detail about many topics - his 
treatment of the indeterminacy of social, sys- 
tems, for Instance, is intriguing and maddenirig 
in about equal proportions — they won’t com- 
plain of the topics he raises. Not everyone will 
enjoy It, of course: Devout Marxists will cer- 
tainly dislike Wa easy Way! with the master's 
ideas; the fiercer sort of empiricist will prob- 
ably dislike his musbigs on the “long waves” of 

capitalist development. Neo-conservatives will 
wish he had simply admitted that socialism was 
Ubcrticide; their enemies on the left will wish 
that he had admitted that capitalist democracy 
was always and everywhere a sham. Just about 
everyone else will find Robert Heiibroner in- 
finitely reader-friendly. 
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The Darker Side of Genius 
Richard Wagner's Anti-Semitism 
JACOB KATZ I 

A fvChnlar of international repine considers 
Wagner's anti-Semitism in the context of 
his time, place, and aspirations, rather than 
in relation to his later appropriation by the 
Nazis. Tauber Institute Series. £10.75 

Mountain of Truth 

The Counterculture Begins 
Ascona, 1900-1920 
MARTIN GREEN 

A history of the European counterculture at 
Ascona, Switzerland at the him of the 
century, a biographical look at its prime 
movers, and a recounting of the new ideas 
in art, religion, psychology, politics, and 
culture which started there. £1555 

The Work of 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
JOHN H. DRYFHOUT 

"Invaluable to the scholar, the curator, the 
art lover, and the dealer* — New England 
Quarterly. Winner of the George Wiuenborn 
Award and an Award of Distmctionfrom 
the American Association of Mu&eums. 

Now in paperback, £23.95 

The Bread Loaf 
Anthology of Contemporary 
American Poetry 
ROBERT PACK, SYDNEY LEA, 
and JAY PARINI, editors 

An Important new anthology of some of the. 
best American poetry of the 80s. "Has a 
freshness about if — Christian Science 
Monitor. Paper, £11.95/ Cloth, £20.00 • 

The Friendship 
of the Barbarians 

Xenophon and the Persians, . 

STEVEtf W.; HIRSCH ' 

A sfody of Greek perceptions of the 
Pecans during the Classical era as revealed 
primarily through the writings of die fourth- 
century Athenian.Xenophon. £20.00 
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of New Englend 

Trtjvor Brown Aisoqs.; . - . 
ftutie^b . ’ . 1 • 

26 ChariflgCroas Road 
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The Vital Past 

Writings on the Uses of History 
Edited by Stephen Vnughn 

Thiriy-fivc historians - among them Arthur 
Scnltf singer, George Kcnnan, and Barbara 
Tuchman - argue that history is crucial to 
the daily conduct of our lives and is an 
important tool for analyzing both immediate 
and persistent crises in our society. 

408 pages Cloth £32.50 Paper £12.50 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA PRESS 

Helen 

Euripides 

Translated with an Introduction by 
Robert Emmet Meagher 

This new translation, written with stage 
production in mind, captures the drama and 
vitality of Euripides' inspired defence of 
Helen - a romance in which fact and 


fantasy, history and myth, tragedy and 
comcaychange places- in a splendidly 
readable style. 

PRESS 


Noyus Ordo Scclorum 

The Intellectual Origins of the 
Constitution 

Forrest McDonald 

McDonald reconstructs the Intellectual 
world of the Founding Fathers and 
concludes that though they brought a 
number of intellectual and philosophical 
positions to bear when framing the 
Constitution they were guidea primarily by 
their own experience, wisdom and common 
sense. 

346 piwes Cloth £23.95 
UNIVERSITY PRESS OF KANSAS 

Tecumseh’s Last Stand 
John Sugden 

Ushig information filed in the Public Record 
Office at Kew, John Sugden has compiled 
the definitive account oE the circumstances 
surrounding tho death of the Shawnee chief* 
Tecuraseh, in the War of 1812. 


ZSBpages 
UNTVER 


illus. Cloth £18.95 


RSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 


On The Edge of the Bush 
Anthropology as Experience 
Victor R. Turner 
Edited by Edith L. B. Turner 

Turner was a groundbreaking auhority on 
symbolic anthropology and the process of , . 
ritual, apd thih collection, comprising both ■ • 
weU-knoWp and Unpublished c$says7 forma a 
de finltive Sampler of hb writings. ■ 

320. pages , Cloth £28.95 • ■ 
pNlVE^Srnf OP ARIZONA PRESS 




. Yiddish and English • 

A Century of Yiddish W America . 

. . Sol Steinmetz • \\ - ‘ r *. ■' /■: ■ 

A. timely and. thoroughly documented study : 
of an intriguing linguistic and cultural ■ ■■'•• 
phenomenon^- the mutual influence of . . .1 

Yiddish and English in the United States C 
during the period 1880-1980,. ' ■ -• • 

iKZpages Cloth £19.50 . 
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Assembly-line of death 


Eduardo Crawley 

NICK CA1STOR (Editor) 

Nunca Mds: A report by Argentina's National 
Commission on Disappeared People 
463pp. Faber. £14.95 (paperback, £7.95), 

0571 138330 

In December 1974, when I left Argentina, poli- 
tical assassinations were being recorded at an 
average of two-and-a-half every day. After 
seven years of military rule, the elected gov- 
ernment had been restored in early 1973. In the 
first phase of the new Peronist administration 
the party's over-enthusiastic youth wing, many 
of them fresh from urban guerrilla action 
against the soldiers, acted as if they had 
achieved revolution. The days of dependence, 
they proclaimed, were over; ahead lay liber- 
acidn, to be built by a new, socialistic Peron- 
ism. Their more sceptical guerrilla allies in the 
Trotskyite Ejfirdto Revolurionario del Pueblo 
(ERP) limited themselves to calling a tactical 
halt to armed action. 

It soon became evident that the right wing of 
the Peronist movement, far from sharing in this 
project, was bent on recovering full control of 
the ruling party and of the reins of government. 
Open war was declared on the Left, both 
Peronist and non-Peronist, on the very day 
Juan Domingo Perdn returned from eighteen 
years of exile: the rally organized to welcome 
him turned into a pitched battle, in which 
hundreds were killed. While Perdn himself 
directed a purge in the upper echelons of gov- 
ernment, ousting the figurehead President, 
Hdctor Cfimpora, and calling new elections, 
which placed Perdn himself back in the pres- 
idency, the extreme right of his party 
embarked on a campaign of terror, the main 
tools of which were abduction, torture and 
murder. 

Responsibility for this campaign ' was 


claimed by the sinister Alianza Anticomunista 
Argentina, or Triple-A - a network of thugs, 
heavily staffed by former police and military 
personnel, which operated from within minis- 
tries and state companies. In the early days of 
that campaign, I recall expressing my fears 
about the Triple-A, over lunch, to the com- 
mander of the navy. Admiral Emilio Massera. 
He dismissed my worries, saying, “You don’t 
understand the situation at all. They [the 
Triple-A] are doing the dirty work for us 
[the military]. The day we are forced to step 
in again, we will eliminate them together 
with whatever bolches [left-wingers] may 
remain.” 

In March 1976, the military “were forced to 
step in again”: one of the members of the new 
military frnta was Admiral Massera. Far from 
eliminating the Triple-A, what the military did 
was to take over their mission and their 
methods. “Disappearances” became a key in- 
strument of state policy, aimed at the total 
annihilation of the “subversives”. But where 
ihe Triple-A had tended eventually to produce 
their “disappeared”, as mutilated corpses 
dumped by the roadside, the military orga- 
nized a country-wide system of clandestine 
detention centres. There the abducted “sub- 
versives" (a wide-ranging category which in- 
cluded "supporters” and “lukewarm sym- 
pathizers") were routinely tortured - then, at 
best, kept alive for a time to assist in the logis- 
tics of the “disappearance” machine; at worst, 
executed in secret and either buried anony- 
mously or dumped into lakes, reservoirs or the 
River Plate estuary. 

Though the military rulers of Argentina did 
their best to keep the whole operation secret, 
aided by a fearful population which simply did 
not want to admit that it knew, the story leaked 
out. Many of the details were documented by 
Amnesty International and other human rights 
organizations. But it was not until after the 
restoration of civilian rule, in 1983, that a se-' 


Continental divides 


Edward Best 

SIMON COLLIER, HAROLD BLAKEMORE and 
THOMAS E. SKIDMORE (Editors) 

The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Latin America 
and the Caribbean 

456pp. Cambridge Univereity Press. £25. 

. 0521262631 -V ; ;. 1 

’■ The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Latin America 
■ and %e Caribbean. is an. impressive achieve- 
mentd If is an admirably broad but detailed 
• presentation of the region's evolution and cur- 
rent profile, an. attractive and infonpative 
bqpk: of considerable value to the interested 


vide the threads on which those concerned with 
a particular country can, with the help of the 
adequate index, string the relevant parts of the 
thematic sections. 

The selection of themes is on the whole very 
adequate and appropriate, and there is a wel- 
come inclusion of pieces on such topics as natu- 
rtl disasters and the external debt. Inevitably it 
' wiU not satisfy everyone, There Is, for exam- 
ple, no section on Latin America’s foreign 
policies and role in international politics, a 
surprising opiission after the flyleaf's enticing 
suggestion that “The next decade promises to 
be one in which Latin America will be at the 
forefront of global affairs", while the Central 
American Crisis continues to be “a flashpoint in 
international relations” There is passing refer- 


; ,^^ ral u roa . de f’ Eighfy-two contributions cbv- , international relations’?, There is passing refer- 

EE? ■*** : ien6e ! * 0 “any general points L-anf a short piece 
.; peoples, h»toryv politics and society, and cul- s on movements for Latin American unity. ' The 
- ^^ cti01 ^ ‘henfurther divided by.thcme, crista receives one paragraph under “History’’ 
V : JJjSfcg 1, W * W «“» taken frdm ah and brief. disa'ppointinfcoverage under “in- 

: .* S 0,1 continent’s surgency and Terrorism”. Certainly it should 

teCtODld Structure to a COnchldimr na tfl in-flnh nn . '' '■ nMMr illotHrf e 


tectonld stnicture fo a concluding paragraph on 
Latin America’s owU mast eminent scientists, 
passing through almost eVerything from Urban 


rious, comprehensive effort was made tods* ! 
mine the extent of the horror. 
entrusted by President AJfonsin to I 
appointed National Commission 
appeared People - Conadep, m Us W 

language acronym. Nunca Mto S' 
Agam"), published in Argentina in iJJ? 

463-page summary of the 50, 000 pages of,w 

ments compiled by Conadep oVThe £ 
8 960 proven cases of “disappearance" 
those, hke myself, who thought thev 
all, will be shocked by its irefiS ^ 
promising description of "assembly-lin^T 
jure, to borrow a phrase coined by Rodi 
Terragno one of Argentina’s leadingwS 
analysts. A favourite Conadep ane«E 
of a veteran typesetter fainting whUebew* 
.composing the text. 

Omadep’s efforts were directed by Em** 
Sdbaro, one of Argentina’s best-known m 
ists. His participation ensured that AWsAto 
Miuld be anything but the typical to 
bureaucratic commission report. It is to the 
credit of Nick Caistor and the team of ladtx m 
Censorship who produced the Enhrij. 
language version that much of the fomd 
the Spanish original is preserved. 

Admiral Massera and his two fellow-mm 
bers of the military junta responsible tor tk 
worst of the terror are now serving longprisoa 
terms, after having been convicted (hash to 
the evidence unearthed by Cbnadep. h In 
prologue to the volume, Sfibato writes, 


Great catastrophes are always instructive. He 
tragedy which began with the military dictafantyb 
March 1976, the most terrible our nation has ever 
suffered, will undoubtedly serve to help us under- 
stand that It la only democracy which cao u« i 
people from horror on this scale, only denwnej 
which can keep and safeguard the essential rirfrtiot 
man. Only with democracy will w* be certw tb) 
NEVER AGAIN will events such as these, «faU 
have made Argentina so sadly Infamous thn»|ba( 
the world, be repeated in our natkm. •*>-. 


and figures are in some cases provided more to 
support or illustrate an argument of regjomi 
scope than to give the relevant detail for all 
countries. In the history sectiqn, country Dttjs 
are accompanied by data, but only specifica- 
tion of area, population, GDP per apitt, 
capital and currency. Those maps, moreover, 
are minimal in the extreme. Many of Ik 
thematic maps are not entirely satisfoetoy. 
and one, supposedly showing the coicap- 
tion of agricultural land, Is hard even to on**- 

stand. Better maps a nd.perhaps,^ country^' 

country annexe providing basic data for 
and easy reference might have been WpW- 
However, this encyclopaedia Is not meant to 
be a substitute for 'em atlas, a yearbook# 
statistical handbook, which remaio, accof®( 
to one’s interest, a desirable compleffl® 1 w 
complete current reference. What it does pro- 
vide is a very valuable means to beJp u»^ 
stand the issues facing Latin America araW 
Caribbean, to see all dimensions of tiihcow 

nraeanf Otld tO aOPrBCiBt8 


never distrart attention from the continent’s nent’s past and present, arid to appreaa®^ 

i fiindamental problems, . but. some attention nature of both its enormous problem* ® 

vnttun a sectiod; on the. evolution of interna- eiinrmnna nntnnfjol 


Hmal relations inigKt have j,een appropriii. 


pu! ie.<» aitteircontribMttonsofgopdacadanac. 1 , the (nbjwt uivolvea expiration 6f the inter. ■ 1946 (217pp. MacmflHan.Ol. 0 333 3W 8^ 


Some conlfibutors have less successfully mei 
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quality, untondentious, and cTearly 
; tenatihgly written. It js therefore iati 


describe thaii country 
.example" of failed develppmenfi i J 
somewhat papers coi(ecied I in the vqluroe prov^* 

nf t J c ?»JJ® 8 POriaily when qbes- ■ tiop qp a period which begin* With 
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0 debt, where is thy sting? 


Christ opher Johnson 

niVfl) A. STOCKMAN 

ThTriumph of Politics: Thecnsism 

American government and how it affects the 

Jjjp. Bodiey Head. £12.95. 

0310307526 

DANIEL BELL and LESTER THUROW 

The Deficits: How big? How long? How 

dangerous? . 

142??. New York University Press. $15. 

0814710832 


There is a story about a group of people on a 
fam in Kansas who drive in the summer heat 
and dust to the dreary town of Abilene, forty 
miles away, Instead of enjoying a sundowner 
on the verandah at home. Not a single one of 
them wants to go to Abilene, but they reach a 
mllective decision to drive there, for want of 
any preferable plan of action. 

The United States Federal Budget deficit is a 
dusic example of the Abilene paradox. The 
wpply-slde economists who hijacked the 
Reagan platform in 1980 wanted to cut taxes, 
reduce public expenditure pari passu , and bal- 
ance the Budget. They hoped to achieve the 
three corresponding objectives of stimulating 
enterprise, eliminating unproductive public 
lector activity, and ending inflation. They got 
their tax cuts through, but were unable to pay 
for them with public expenditure reductions. 

To their horror, they found that they had gone 
to Abilene, ending up with Budget deficits 
which were offensive to them in principle and 
apparently impossible to finance in practice. 

David Stockman was the only one of the 
supply-side “central Committee”, as he calls it, 
to be given Cabinet office. If it does nothing 
else, his The Triumph of Politics explains how 
tk "Reagan revolution” went off the rails 
because of his own inability, as Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, to per- 
aade the Republican politicians who control- 
led Congress to pass public expenditure reduc- 
tions on the same heroic scale as the tax cuts to 
which they had agreed. The title of the book 
refers to the victory of the traditional consen- 
a*-seeking Republican Party of the pork bar- 
rel and the welfare handout against himself and 
tk other ideologues of supply-side economics, 
his ironic that Stockman, who began Iris intel- 
kdual odyssey as a tax-cutter, has ended up as 
a leading advocate of tax increases. 

Like the Grossman diaries, his book’s value 
k* partly in its revelation of the inner Work- , 
of government, and partly in the self-por- 
Wtof an enfant terrible who typifies an impor- 
tint strand in the political dlite. Stockman will 
nuke many enemies through what be has writ- 
ten. Even by Washington standards of open 
PVernment, it is surely premature to reveal 
the confidences aiid mistakes of former politic- 
#1 colleagues before the 1 administration that 
°pe served has even left office. And as a de- 
liberate act of political sabotage against a Re- 
publican Party in which he haB lost faith, the 
book may backfire, since by biis admission his 
own mistakes were among the worst. " 

, T^e United Kingdom publishers should not 
jwe attempted to increase sales by adding to 
foe dustr jacket the atib- title The crisis in Amer- 
Jj" government and how it affects' the world. 
There is nothing, here about such effects, mid 
fare to Us huddle Weit farming origins, Stock- 
Pun gives no sign that he particularly cares. ' 
** ier « are, however, plenty of lessons for the 

TW of the world, particularly the reminder that 
*bat comes out of Congress may bear no re- 
^pblance to what goes into it, or indeed to any 

JPlwnal set of policies whatsoever. Stockman’s 

biggest mist ake, was net to hpve recognised this 
tomenlary'truth earlier. He tried to bully Con- 


fall in inflation meant that the 1981 tax cut d 
brought in less revenue than expected. In the a 
outcome, nominal GNP rose by only 3 per cent a 

in 1982, not the 13 per cent of Weidenbaum's fi 
forecast. Stockman points out that part of the a 
shortfall was due to the monetary policy of e 
Paul Volcker, Chairman of the Federal Re- ii 
serve, which was designed to offset the infla- n 
tionary effects of the deficit. He admits that the v 

forecasting mistake was thus not Weiden- h 
baum’s fault. But should he not himself have e 
foreseen that a looser fiscal policy as signalled b 
by the tax cuts would lead to a tighter monetary b 

policy, with predictable effects on GNP? As it u 
was, the budget deficit over the five years a 
1982-6 will have been nearly $1 trillion higher 
than that predicted by the “rosy scenario” 1 
because of lower tax revenue and higher wel- l 
fare spending than forecast. c 

The situation was this. Stockman and the t 
other supply-siders were intent on personal i 
income tax cuts as an incentive. And the rise In 1 

nominal GNP had the effect of reducing the i 
original three-stage 25 per cent cut in tax rates \ 
to effectively just over 10 per cent. But the i 
effect of the tax cuts on business was far more j 
dramatic. The resultant stimulus to invest- 1 
ment, a supply-side reaction par excellence, I 
was both a cause of the recovery and a justifies- > 

tion of the deficit. 

Stockman’s task was to match these tax cuts 
on the expenditure side. The more tax revenue 
looked like undershooting, the greater the 
pressure on him to slash spending so as to 
balance the Budget. He shows no sign of 
understanding that it was a futile quest, since 
the resulting reduction of demand would have 
made the 1982 recession worse, and increased 
the deficit again by causing a further fall in tax 
revenue. 

The political constraints on cutting public 
spending are similar on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. There was President Reagan’s commit- 
ment to a massive real increase in defence 
spending - 30 per cent of the whole Budget. 
Reagan agreed to review social security prog- 
rammes, only to tie his own hands and those of 
Stockman by pledging himself to maintain 
them. Moreover, nothing could be done about 
the rising burden of debt interest payments. 
This left only about 30 per cent of the Budget as 
a target for cuts that would need to be all the 
more savage because of the commitment to 
maintain the other 70 per cent. 

Stockman says it was his policy in looking for 
expenditure cuts to “attack weak daims, not 
weak clients”. However, he makes it dear that 
he would have cut social security given the 
chance, and shows no recognition that the , 
American safety-net already has gaping holes 
compared with those of Western Europe. His 
“weak daims” all proved to have strong defen- 
ders in Congress. Finally, Stockman resorted 
to a form of creative accounting known as 
the “magic asterisk” - used to refer to 
cuts due to “savings to be Identified” which 
have not yet been made and perhaps never will 
be. In the end, the expenditure cuts which 
Stockman did get through were only a quarter 
of the size of the tax reduction. - ■ 

^ So the Federal defidt rose to a peak of $195 
billion, br 6 per cent of GNP, in 1983. Stock- 
man, foiled in his efforts to lower expenditure, 
had already in 1981 been trying to daw back 
some of the tax rats to make the Budget 
lapce-The other supply-sidersi regarded him as ■ 
- a traitor to the cause; the Trotsky of their 
revolution. He became the foremost ptepPy 
• nent of tax increases as the orily way of reduce 
ing the Budget defidt, and schemed to get 
thlm through Congress against the Resident s 
wishes. He ttmdemns his formerConpKSfom 
al associate Phil Grdmm for the 1985 0^^. 
Ibdmari-Hotitags Ad, which is meanttorany 
out by automatic procedure ; the lnnd of 


down. It gave the United States an unmanage- 
able balance of payments defidt on current 
account - but foreigners poured capital in to 
finance it, helping to bring interest rates down, 
and gladly accepted the boost to their own 
economies from the expansion of American 
imports. The deficit is still there, but the im- 
mense problems which it created are on the 
way to solution. In the United Kingdom there 
has been a similar difficulty in cutting public 
expenditure, but balandng the Budget has 
beeu given priority over tax cuts and the tax 
burden has actually increased. Our resulting 
unemployment problem is at least as intract- 
able as the American deficit. 

Daniel Bell, in his Joseph I . Lubin memorial 
lecture, reprinted in 77ie Deficits: How big ? 
How long? How dangerous?, is enough of an 
economist to show how the worst fears about 
the defidt did not come true. Monetary policy 
was tight, on and off, even though Paul Volc- 
ker was no more prepared to put the monetar- 
ist gospel into practice than President Reagan 
was to implement the constitutional amend- 
ment for a balanced Budget. Bell shows how 
foreign savings came to the rescue and pre- 
vented the deficiency of American savings 
from causing the Budget deficits to crowd out 
private investment. He draws attention to the 
role of wage restraint in channelling the fiscal 
stimulus into real growth rather than inflation. 

Professor Bell's strength is in analysing the 
political origins of the deficit and the con- 
straints on its possible reduction. “Role rever- 
sal" neatly describes the way in which the Re- 
publicans, rejecting the supply-side ideology, 
have become the party of defidt finance, and 
the Democrats the party of tax increases. As 
Bell points out, the groups which benefit from 
tax cuts now outnumber the lower-income wel- 
fare customers who gain from tax increases. 

Bell goes through the routine of surveying 
worthy ideas to reduce the defidt, but con- 
cludes with little conviction that very much 
either will or should be-done about it. Lester 
Thurow, however, in his Josephjl. Lubin memo- 
rial lecture, is' both’ gloomier about the con- 


sequences of the deficit, and more enthusiastic 
in promoting new sources of tax revenue and 
expenditure reduction to deal with it. He says it 
has meant less investment, but, like Stockman, 
seems to ignore the stimulus to capital spend- 
ing from the business tax cuts. If Stockman Is 
seeking a guru for his new religion of tax in- 
creases, he could hardly do better than sit at 
Professor Thurow’s feet. 

Thurow points to the inflationary danger of 
the deficit, but this has been averted by the 
high dollar. His fear that the subsequent fall in 
the dollar required to rectify the balance-of- 
payments deficit would be inflationary has now 
been laid to rest by Ihe well-timed fall in oil' 
prices. He acknowledges that the United 
States defidt Is only about average in relation 
to national income when compared with those 
of other industrial countries. The peculiarity of 
the United States is its low personal savings 
ratio; but higher savings would have meant 
lower consumption, and, hence, less of a 
stimulus to the rest of the world’s exports. 

Thurow’s weakest argument is the one he 
deploys against the view that the United States 
can grow its way out of the deficit. The supply- 
siders’ optimism about the effect of GNP 
growth on tax revenue, misplaced in 1981, is 
more plausible in 1986. Growth forecasts have 
been rising recently ill such a way as to improve 
deficit projections out of all recognition. This is 
mainly due to the fall in oil prices, which TJiur* 
ow was unlucky not to foresee. He makes out fl 
good case for value-added tax or a more gener- 
al type of expenditure tax, and for a gasoline 
tax. He is persuasive on the need to curb 
spending on defence, the (now rather well- 
heeled) elderly, and health care. It is a pity that 
the Reagan tax reform proposal came too late 
to be included in his discussion. Professor 
Thurow's proposals are less likely to be im- 
plemented than the tax reform, because they 
are about increasing tax revenue rather than 
i changing its composition. "In politics” , Profes- 

[ sor Bell reminds him, “the bottom line is 
taxes.” So Americans will grin and bear the 
deficit, and foreigners must like it or lump it. 
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KNot Now, When? Gestures 

Translated by Vlllimn Weaver 'The language Is inventive, ihe characters are 

"Prlroo Leii Is no ordinary writer... Ills not full of charm and the narrative voice is enriched 

often that one feels a better person through with moments of brilliant Insight... Gestures Is 

reading 8 book, but this novel somehow • engrossing, and at times enlightening.” 

has that effect." Anhory tom 'Times Literary Supplement 

* Chaiin 'S/an^The Observer ’ “Bhabra's quite extraordinary eloquence.’. . a 

"There is a sense of , remarkable performance, 

ofhumaite understanding and quietly brillianL” John Clute, NewStetiesman J&9-95 
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Evidence Of Things Not Seen ■■Asad, happy, moving account of ordlnaifc I 

■ hM^iineftreNexITIm ns moving sigoifiontltyes suddenly, brie fly Illum luiled, 
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; World’s Fair Toil/ 

"B L Doctorow brings to art old tile i freshness," ” Wrlttert tuitf sklltiilfyr . . . Gr^ce 

: anlM^ J: fagddby'fl stfe fe sharp and ironic, but she 

mond beauty, of ariute distinguished Uptl, „ a 1 looks at the futility of the games people play with . 
v j-;:. ro(M^garidteflutlfrlfrt^ve^, ,, ■■ compassion as well flswlL” . 
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i! lie Collected Letters of a Nobody ; * 
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•J^eulary truth earlier. He tried to bully Con- 
l^.fatQ submission using the President’s au J 
to: make ub for his qwn lack; of any 
;; ^8htqency -p(: political support. , . : 
i • . ^‘^^an’s knowledge of economics ii- as 
• hfe pblit{cat javo/r-/(rirg. He! make* 

: ^^Murray.^VeidepbaUm, Chairman of the 
.'525^ of ferohdmlc Advisers, who when he 
WhafccTOputer he bad arrived at 
■ ^Wgh-growtb, highArifiatioft “rosy scenario" 
: :S & Owte Ha^pnid Prochict heeded by 

■ fb jufltify.his forbeastof buoyant tax 
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Desmond King-Hele 

CLIVE HART 

The Prehistory of Flight 

279pp. University of California Press. £29.75. 

05200521 J7 

The history of ideas about the air and flight is 
still largely unchronicled. Clive Hart is one of 
the most assiduous and best-equipped explor- 
ers in this difficult area, which demands a 
sound knowledge of mechanics, history, 
aerodynamics and ancient languages, as well as 
zeal in combing distant archives. His latest 
book is scholarly and original, yet also read- 
able and beautiful, being liberally sprinkled 
with fascinating diagrams and embellished 
with twelve plates in colour. 

The book is not a systematic history of flight, 
but rather an anthology of examples of practi- 
cal attempts at flight and the usually erroneous 
theories which inspired the efforts, The story is 
at once heroic and comic: heroic because the 
would-be aviators risked and often lost their 
lives to vindicate their beliefs; and comic when 
the non-flyer broke no bones but merely acted 
out “pride will Imve a fall” for the spectators. 

Professor Hart has scoured the museums 
and libraries of Europe for material; his list of 
manuscript sources extends to six pages and 
runs alphabetically from Amiens to Weimar. 
The list of printed sources, in Latin, French, 
German, Italian and sometimes even English, 


fills forty pages. He has many examples pre- 
viously unknown to historians of flight, with 
468 notes giving their sources. Yet the schol- 
arship scarcely intrudes into the main text, 
which is an alert and critical evaluation of many 
weird ideas and inventions in the prehistory of 
flight (that is, before 1783). 

The first half of the book concentrates on 
theories, beginning with a chapter on the na- 
ture of the air. The concept of the “sphere of 
air" defined by Aristotle was influential for 
nearly 2,000 years, and in its three-tier version 
dominated medieval and Renaissance model- 
ling, If the nature of the air was problematical, 
so were its creatures; nearly everyone seems to 
have regarded bats with distaste; but birds 
were a problem for Christians - were they akin 
to angels or a lower- than -human creation? 

Theories of flight proliferated in Renaiss- 
ance Europe. After an excellent chapter on 
Leonardo's well-known designs. Hart turns to 
the treatises by Belon (1555), Fabricius (1618) 
andBorelli (1680), Particularly pregnant today 
are Belon’s detailed comparisons of the 
skeletons of a man and a bird: evolutionary 
biology could have been bom here, but miscar- 
ried. In the eighteenth century flight often 
seemed "just around the comer”, a worrying 
thought for the many who were convinced that 
we were not intended to fly. 

Later chapters give entertaining accounts of 
practical - or allegedly practical - attempts at 
flight, based on five articles published in the 
Aeronautical Journal. The subjects are Burat- 



Schematic representation of Besnier’s oscillating wings, from Le journal des ssavans, December 1 2 1671*4 
reproduced from the book reviewed here. a ’ 1 ““ 
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MARGARET ALEC 

Hypatia's Heritage: A history of women in 
science from Antiquity to the late nineteenth ' 
century 

230pp. The Women's Press. £4.95. 

0704339544 

They stripped her stark naked; they raze[d] the skin 
and ren[t] the flesh of her body with sharp shells, 
until the breath departed out of her body; they 
quartered] her body; they [brought] her quarters 
unto a place called Cinoron and burnft] them to 
ashes. 

The victim of this brum murder, committed in 
March 415 ad, was neither a criminal , a martyr 
nor a . mere political pawn, but the last great 
pagan scientist; iter name was Hypatia. Inter- 
nationally famous for Ijoth her own work %s a 
. mathematician' and .her, .well-attended public 
lectures in 'Alexandria i .on astronomy, 
mathematics, philosophy and mechanics, her 
horrible death was the result 6 f the growing 
fanaticism of certain early Chrisdan sects. 

Hypatia, and those women who Have made 
sdence their particular study, are the subject of 
Hypatia’s Heritage. Margaret Allq has thrown 
. her net Wide and' shows an impressive catch of 
women scientists the learned Trouts of the 
; Middle /Ages] the new “Uberated’’ woman, of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
ijftaUy,. the deteirnincd Victoriau fady; dog- 
> *®diy; persistent in Her demands for academic 
• and professional equality;:, . . \ j, 

.VYThe brmkcoyere mapy dj^rent' branches of 
. European scjerice. Medicine, alchemy and 
. chemistry had their fetjnale practitioners' from 
;:.^arliest: times; women -entomology were at 

.IVrirb 1 HraiutllB bnrf Hitoimhjnn 


vilie been married to La Place, or some 
mathematician , we should never have heard of 
her work. She would have merged it in her 
husband’s, and passed it off as his." Alic de- 
scribes many cases where the laborious efforts 
of a woman scientist were wrongly attributed 
to a husband or, even worse, wholly appropri- 
ated by some unscrupulous male. One of the 
more barefaced of these was Samuel Koenig's 
attempt to poach the work of the Marquise 
du Chdtelet. Being the woman she was, the 
Marquise fought back, but it was not until after 
her death - giving birth to an illegitimate daugh- 
ter at the age of forty-three - that she was 
completely, vindicated. 

But attempts to redress the negligence of 
history can easily appear partisan. It may be 
“probable’; that ClaudincJpicardet assisted her 
: Husband, Louis Moryeau, in his work and that 
Frimsofa H«iber*s wife allowed aQ her entomo- 
logiqal observations to be published under her 
. husband’s name, but we mustsee the evidence. 
-What. Is always an enjoyable and readable 
book is sometimes marred by speculation j ex- . 
aggeration and even inaccuracy. For example, 
to describe Anna Maria VaoSchurmanas u one - 
of . the earliest fenunists to speak but 1 for ' 
women’s scientific education" is to ignrire the ’ 
^ongly hUmaidSt. non-sciimtific bigs ofher i. 
wqrk; tq assert that the Duchess of Newcastle o! 
wrote fourteen -‘scientific’’ books is incorrect; 
to .confiise John Evclyn’ tbe diarist witH Sir . 
John Evelyn the -Wiltshire ljiridbwnef is care-, 
less; and to siippose that Lady Mary Wortlev ; •. 

: , Montagu s flight tq -Italy had mitch to do with 
her- scientific predilections la 1 stretching the ■ 
•truth. . . * --j 1 - / T '■ 

■ ; Although Aiic. supplies a generous Hiblio- 
grnpty r P ft<sn Indicative 1 of . the feacinatiri 


lini's flying dragon (1647), Swedenborg’s 
flying saucer (1714), the ornithopters of Gri- 
maldi, Morris and Desforges (1751-72), Mel- 
chior Bauer’s cherub wagon (1764) and Carl 
Meerwein’s ornithopter (1781). Hart’s further 
paper, in the Aeronautical Journal for January 
1985, on Erasmus Darwin’s model goose 
(1777), is too recent for inclusion in the book. 

All these designs had fatal flaws, but some of 
the inventors showed great ingenuity. Meer- 
wein came nearest to the hang-glider, though 
he had no inkling of the need for stability. 
Desforges was the only one who tried to fly in 
his own machine, being launched from a tower 
a hundred feet high before a large crowd - and 
escaping with only a bruised elbow, it seems. 

After the main test comes a bonne bouche in 
the form of a “Directory of heavier-than-air 
flying machines in Western Europe, 850 bc - 


ad 1783”, with details of fifty-two machine,* 
flight attempts. TTiis chronicle of human cw 
age and rashness is not only a source for hte> 
rians but also a microcosm of fife, somtaani 
laughable by turns. The dramatis persmtit 
elude an Italian who dropped “like a pie* ind 
broke his neck in Paris about 1550; a JocUea 
Polish peasant who tried and failed tofiy ii 
Moscow in 1680, and was rewarded by kb 
severely beaten; and a prudent Flench pe m 
who, after being fitted with Desfoiges's mb, 
“refused to make the attempt" in 1771 
If criticism is obligatory, it could be said tkH 
“Episodes in the prehistory of flight" mM 
have been a more accurate title, add (jut Ae 
research, admirable though it Is, rarely pc 
beyond Europe. These are mere quibbles: Be 
Hart’s The Dream of Flight, the book it a fine 
contribution to the history of aeronautics, 


Discovery at a distance 


Jim Secord 

MACLYN McCARTY 

The Transforming Principle; Discovering that 
genes are made of DN A 
252pp. Norton. $12.25. 

0393019519 

Itis all too often still the case that fundamental 
changes in the historiography of modern sci- 
ence derive from discoveries in science rather 
than in history. When James D, Watson and 
Francis Crick announced the structure of DNA 
in 1953, they (unwittingly) transformed the 
way In which the story of the life sciences dur- 
ing the preceding half-century would be writ- 
ten.. Decades of research could now be 
smoothed into a narrative .path leading to 

■■ . t • ■ ■ _ ■ 

One- of the most important and interesting 
steps along this retrospective path is the paper, 
piiblhhed ih 1944 ; which first hinted that DNA 
was responsible for 1 transmitting hereditary in- 
formation. The discovery came about in an 
unexpected way. For many.years it had been 
denied .that DNA cpuld possess thjs kind of 
importance; proteins .wi^h thfcir complex com- 
pqsition, seemed better candidates] This view- 
was o.vertumed hy : three reaeqidiert Working 
.at the Rockefelfer Institute in . NeW York diir- 

rnff thfi . 1 QVW onn iaapfu 1 AiAi. ' Ls ; * « 


Journal of Experimental Medicine, s pu Na- 
tion little used by geneticists and gesml 
biologists. Communication difficulties dariq 
wartime did not help matters. So while McCu- 
ty is able to show that the paper was ndtla 
ignored nor universally rejected, bc cannot 
point to any major impact. The reason forte 
is simple: unlike Watsop and Crick’s dwNe 
helix, the “transforming principle" 
perimentalists rather little to do. Mcuitj* 
own follow-up research is a case In poinl. Hj 
confirmed the results in a number of wj 
cited papers, and then moved on to rtoj • 
rheumatic fever. Only in retrosped 
abandonment of DNA research KeriwpO' 
ing. At the time, it was a natural sMt *" 1 
bacteriologist. 

McCarty has written an unusally 
and even self-effacing memoir - in 
trast with Watson’s sensational reveljw 1 
scientific back-stabbing, sexism eci®*.,- 
comparison of The Trahsformtng PwW 
Watson’s Double Helix , and Anijd'.MjFj 
Rosalind Franklin and DNA wuld^ 
interesting study. In McK^y ! s. wo^> ^ - 
tists co-opeiata, welcome women in o 
laboratories, and share their re5uttS; Tj^ J j 

vexed issues of intellectual property 

to be at stake in any DNA-relatedfe^®|_ 
.. distanced presentation 
;. hf> science - are aq erttifely underSttiw^. 
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ALAN MACFARLANE 

Warriaae and Love In England: Modes of 

Suctionl300-1840 

BOpp. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50. 
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-Hiis book Is a gloss upon, and a modification 
and expansion of, a short polemical book pub- 
fished by Alan Macfarlane in 1978, and entitled 
]%e Origins of English Individualism. It takes 
the argument of the former as a given, and 
builds upon it, adding new bells and whistles 
(hat have come to the author’s attention at 
Cambridge in the past seven years. To describe 
the contents of this new book, we must there- 
fore begin by briefly recapitulating the argu- 
ment of the first. It contended that all scholars 
of (he transition from feudalism to capitalism 
and Individualism from Marx to Weber to 
Tawney and on up and down, had got English 
history completely wrong. So far from posses- 
sive and affective individualism and capitalism 
emerging in the Early Modern period, they in 
fact were already flourishing in the thirteenth 
century, haring apparently been shipped over 
the North Sea from the Teutonic woods by the 
Anglo-Saxons in the fifth century. 

This bold, iconoclastic argument was depen- 
dent upon several assumptions. The first was a 
definition of individualism exclusively in terms 
of the relationship of the individual to the fam- 
ily, and to no other social unit. This ignored the 
question of whether a medieval peasant could 
. even conceive the idea of individualism in the 
Erst place. Even more serious is that it totally 
disregarded the enormous weight of social re- 
straints imposed by the obligations of serfdom, 
the collective management of the open fields, 
and the moral dictates of the Church. Institu- 
tions such as the manor, the open field, the 
. riOage, the Church, and the State played no 
part whatever in Macferlane’s story: only the 
family. 

Medievalists did not take kindly to this inter- 
pretation of their work. David Herlihy of 
Harvard, normally a cautious and generous 
scholar, was contemptuous of its methods and 
conclusions. J. A. Raftis of Toronto observed 
that “only a polemicist could pick and choose 
so carefully with such total disregard for the 
contribution of scholars of medieval England 
in this century" , and pointed out “the author's 
un familiarity with the; field, the weaknesses in 
his proposed methodology and the essentially 
circular nature of his approach". Steven D. 
White and Richard T, Vann of Wesleyan have 
carefully and at length documented the same 
charges of ignorance and neglect of modem 
work on the peasantry; misrepresentation of 
' *uch works as were cited; idiosyncratic and 
relf-serving definitions of “peasant" and “Indl- 
. riduaUstn"; the use of a monocausal explana- 
tory model based on sales of property that 
ignores all institutions and structures of power 
other thaQ the, family; a neglect of mentalltd 
. . ^ culture; and the formulation of conclu- 
sions which were consequently both implaijs- 
% and unproven. , • - 
: Although Macfarlane admits that “there 
have been a number of criticisms’- , he has new 
produced a second version of the pld model,, 
whose foundations are in some respects even 
•tykjer than the first, Altfiopgh he sets out fe 
; Cover the , whole sweep of English history ror 
: .^6 and a half centuries, the book is arranged 
W^t Chronologically but upder broad structural 
, holdings, .Bpcfi as “The Malthusian Marriage 
• . “The Value of Children", “The 

■ 'tetwie of .Maniaj^e’’ and “The Rules of 

. ; hfari|toge", This is only posslbleonthe assump- 
, jjpn tfiat tjqtWng significant changed wer this 
V . wyhyiperiod. V . •• 


' hwojtenl spjiqifi&ty. : The first is that there 
^/tignificbn^ class, income .or status 
1 aithougti he claims to ignore tiietop 

qf .the titjed landed dlite from knights 
■ :Th^ tums out not to . betrue inprac- 

, ii he iquptesicontinuallyfrom persons 

../•^gSh; Diichess: : of.. Newcastle, Lqrd 

Bari qf Cork,. the 
^orihumheriand,' Viscount- Hsle; 
I ^ CdtQliess pf Dorset aud.Ppm* 

* '■ ? ir V 0 ^ n . 

Igiilt?'''? !«'■ !- • :.r'A. : < -v ! .. 'L.' •. 


Lady Harley, Lady Halkett, Sir Francis in: 
Osborn, Sir Henry Slingsby, Lady Fanshawe Bu 
and Sir Ralph Verney - all unquestionably Ar 
among the elite. He has no respect for chrono- in 
logy, so that his data for each argument range sci 
wildly to and fro, from the nineteenth century rlsi 
to the fourteenth and back again; and he makes fui 

no distinction between normative or prescrip- we 
tive writings like sermons or advice books, and thi 
descriptions of actual human behaviour. no 
Virtually no comparisons are made with ral 
England’s closest neighbours, France, Scot- thi 
land or Ireland, or with her satellite, colonial to 
North America. Instead there are constant re 
comparisons with anthropological findings ab- ve 
out life in the twentieth-century Third World, in 
drawn from totally different cultures such as m 
those to be found in Taiwan, Bangladesh, the pi 
Punjab, China, West Africa, Morocco, Java, b( 
Nigeria, Bali, New Guinea, Bengal, Turkey, til 
Amazo nia , and so on. It Is clear that Macfar- te 
lane has not read the work of any modem re 
French historian on France or American taisto- tl 
rian on colonial America, and indeed there is p 
no evidence of his familiarity with writings in w 
any foreign language. (Pierre Goubert is men- ri 
tioned once, but there is no sign that he has a 
been read.) Nor has Macfarlane made use of a 
the work on the medieval peasant by modern I 
English and American historians such as Post- ti 
an, Hilton, Homans or Raftis, the first two of f 
whom do not even figure in the bibliography, a 
He prefers to stick to very old-fashioned secon- l 
dary sources, such as Bracton as Interpreted by a 
Maitland for the peasant, and E. Westermark ( 
(1921) and G. E. Howard (1904) for the famUy , i 
or the Webbs (1927) for poor relief, or Treve- 1 
lyan (1948) for social history generally. He also i 
has a distinct preference for authors from Cam- 
bridge. 

Macfarlane’s basic argument runs as follows. 
First he repeats his 1978 hypothesis that Indi- 
vidualism (and apparently the capitalist spirit) 
were fully developed by 1300 in England, and 
stayed that way to 1800. Next he takes the 
recent demographic work of the Cambridge 
Group, and uses their data to constroct a statis- 
tical model of an unchanging family structure. 

He points out that we now know that from the 
sixteenth century- or maybe the fourteenth or 
the fifteenth (he is never very clear about such 
details) - the English household was nuclear In 
composition and detached from parents. In 

doing so, he brushes aside the valid criticisms 

. of his household-count approach to family life.. 

It has been plausibly argued first that census 
data- only catch a moment in a complex life 
cycle; and second that household residence 
tells us nothing whatever about emotional 
Relationships. Thus coyrt records reveal con- 
tinuing close ties to parents,' siblings,, uncles 
end other relatives outside the household. .. 

Macfarlane repeats the argument of E. A. 
Wrigley and R. S. Schofield that the critical 
variable In historical demography after 1540 
was fertility not mortality, and that the deter- 
mining control mechanisms for fertility were 
delayed marriage and low nuptiality. He then 
picks up Malthus’s argument about preventive 
checks as the only solution for avoiding explo- 
sive population growth ending in famine and 
disease, told claims that the BngUsh.foUowed 
just such a policy, as demonstrated byWngley 
and Schofield’s data. For an explanation he 
turns to an Australian demographer ol the. 
modern' Indian village, L C C^idwell. InW^. 
search for a cause for resistance to blrthcontrol 
in overcrowded modern .India, C^wel - 
framed hk argument on a single cost-benefil 
hypothesis- Where the cash flow If upward, 

; : from the Child, to the parenfe. ip.tlie fornvof 
; labour pad earnings before tbp tnwrto^, and 

nffhvJaraeminily I am a ttefa pi an . . fiut. where 
r • iha children in the form oncosts of rearing , 

; 

s ; : gpsiij 

s - 3Sft£%sgE5' 

e modem England lb!* led.to late. ferriage, 
lf seems wrt^ toartos 


in some Third World countries in recent yeaTS. n 

But Macfarlane is entirely wrong to claim that g 
Ansley Coale supports the Caldwell model. He t 
in fact explicitly states that Western social f 
scientists do not know "what has caused the r 
rise in age of marriage or what would encou rage i 

further increase". The trouble with the Catd- 3 
well model is that it presumes the existence of 1 
that classic psychological ideal type, homo eco- I 
nomicus, whose every action is dictated by a I 
rational weighing of financial advantage. But 1 
this postulate ignores the web of culture - cus- 1 

tom, social conventions, tradition, moral and 
religious codes and peer-pressures - which en- 
velops and influences most of us, particularly 
in such intimate and important decisions as 
marriage. For example, the model cannot ex- 
plain the rise and fall of the middle-class baby- 
boom in 1945-75, nor the cunent disintegra- 
tion of the black family In America, where 
teenage single women are producing more and 
more children, and so knowingly condemning 
themselves and those children to a life of acute 
poverty and deprivation. Nor can it explain 
why in eighteenth-century England there was a 
rise of nuptiality among the poor and a decline 
among the rich, and a decline In the marriage 
age among the poor and a rise among the rich. 

It is also a model which cannot explain why 
much the same demographic and household 
pattern existed in northern France, where 
arbitrary patriarchal power in the family, 
backed by the full force of the law and the 
state, had crushed individualism, and where 
even Macfarlane would perhaps admit that 
peasants existed in large numbers. In any case , 
if we have learnt anything in the past few 
decades of historical inquiry into the family, it 
is surely that statistical tables offer but a dim 
and distorted window into the motivations 
underlying changes in human behaviour. 

Macfarlane’s ignorance of French scholar- 
ship, coupled with his neglect of religion and 
culture and his obsession with Malthusian eco- 
nomic determinism, allows him to avoid having 
to offer an explanation for the truly radical 


mate selection. He correctly describes the 
great freedom allowed to the poor to choose 
their own spouses, and the long courting 
period from six months to several yeara that 
normally preceded marriage. But the evidence 
is thin and the description static. A number of 
young researchers into family history, such as 
K. Wrightson, R. Houlbrooke and M. Ingram 
(as well as myself) realized some years ago that 
the key to an understanding of courting and 
marriage lay in the rich manuscript evidence of 
the Church Courts. They have revealed an 
enormously complex and variable Interaction 
between affective emotion and Instrumental 
calculation, and widely varying degrees of 
pressure from parents and “friends". They 
have also shown a slow shift both in behaviour 
and in attitudes towards greater individualism 
and permissiveness in the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Macfarlane does not 
bring anything which adds to what is already 
known, except an exaggerated stress on the 
one pole of personal emotional commitment 
which is not justified by the evidence. He goes 
so far as to declare that “the heart of the matteT 
was the deep attachment of one man to one 
woman”. F. G. Emmlson, who examined a 
much wider sample of the same Essex records 
which Macfarlane cites for this statement, 
concluded that “in courtship, love was by no 
means always the paramount factor. Hope of 
gaining land or goods was more influential with 
many men in their choice of a bride." What is 
so striking in the records is the baffling com- 
plexity of human motivations involved. 

Macfariano claims that in Early Modern 
England companionship was the prime motiva- 
tion for marriage, rather than one out of sever- 
al, as stressed by all pre-Reformation and post- 
Reformation handbooks. This amiable trait of 
the English he attributes to “the old uxorious- 

- ness of the Germanic peoples". The hypo- 
1 thesis that love is a peculiarly English or Ger- 

- manic trait leads him to dismiss the flowering in 
g southern France in the twelfth century of a' 
j courtly love literature and ritual centring on 


to offer an explanation ror me truiy rauiwu » - 

change of attitudes towards sexuality and mar- romantiefred fiduite^ 

riag/id the late Antique and Early Christian doing ro he show totahgnor^ceo^ 
period, which may have had dramatic effects tant foccn t work by Duby on the ' whi ^J 

onpopiddtion trends in Christian Europe. This emphasizes- lh*t t his r dritore grew om of 

revolutionary change bore ho relation what- , the existence at that time of a large number 
■ ever to' any »st-benefit calculus concerning of impoverished bachelor ^^Shts. ban^ng 
children or to habits imported from the Teuto- around the courts of ^nnca and seeking their 
nic woods. Georges Duby and J.^L. Flandrin fortune and sexual fulfilment wherever they 
havebofo wen Carolingianand post-Carollng- ' could find them. The adoption of these ex- 
Ian Europe as a region 5 late marriage and low treme and unsupported claims about the role 
fertility with much the same nuClear house- of lo vein England at all times leads Macfailane 
hoW Msterrt which Macfarlane posits as so to ignore the real shifts when they finaU, oc- 
ueculiarly English, But their explanation Is curred - namely the rise of affectiveindi vidual- 
as economic. ' ism in the very late seventeenth and early 

^Tte nextifepin thfs^umeot is to claim Hat eighteenth centuries ta Engird andthe teal 

the late maniageflow nuptiality pattern existed Romanticism in the late eighteenth - a. de- 

in England by tiie thirteenth century, arid that velopment noW documenjwi by no fewM 
ftwasarelculated product of a foUy developed six recent books about *e u^rproi«rtled 

acquisitive ethic, operating in a mobile society classes of the Eastern seaboar^of America to 

guided' by a concern for wealth rather than the late eighteenth century. , __ 

Satus B'high respect for the untrammelled From the discussion of love, Macferlane 
ifehts^ ’of private property, and a high standard moves on to describe the economic arrangfi- 

of Urine Macfarlane ignores the fact that Cald- merits of marriage in England, based on the 
Jcu”s model was worked out for the mpdem portion/jointure system, but as usual wjtiiout 
Sdian'vUlage, where none’ of these character- any consideration of ^ange ^over time.Inthe 

istics Is veryvlsible. Hlsonlyevidenoethatthey process he delivers himself of what must surely 

wre.aUatworkmEnglandovermanyceritur- 

les is the way the age of marriage ^ fluctuated So 
■as to keep the population more or less in . 

■©quilibrium witb resources until the late eight- 
•/ ‘eenth century. Tlfe argument therefore «- • ; 

■ pends upem. evidence of rignificar|t fluctuations 

to tire age of marriage andin nuptiality. But the 
. / trouble is (bat* in their ^ more sensitive recent 
calculations based on famfly/ reconstitution, 

■ Wrigley and Schofield have found that the age 
1 . of matriage in EriglSnd hardly changed at all , 

: between 1600 and.1749, despite the fact that; 

i this period saw first detoographlcgretyth. tben , ■ 
decline, arid theri stagnation. The median age 
, ,' of maidage for.'Wqineri (which is the keyjo' . 

"procreation) in foo fitty-yeft^jeripdfc-; 

| from 1600tol749 were.24.3^243 and 23.7: not 
. toucti!chatige Iherel Ofrly rroml7M-99docsit 
l feu stgttifi^ntiy. fo22.0. Worse still ; 

r COVOIY of thO Witfe fottge Of BgeS of Rfil Mfr.-;. 

. rlane; foe difference between the twoqparttt« . 

. • (that ls,thc central 50 pe!rcentot allWonaen) Is 
, ''is large as seven yeaft br, more .which riSMs 
I ^graVe^riabts ; 

t : ■“ Macferlane thene rnbtokx ‘Upbfl 

i interestin^discu^onofcoi^ingp^ ,, 
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become a classic of statistical gibberish: “In 
Earls Colne between 1550 and 1800. of thirteen 
portions the mode (four cases) was between 
£40 and £50”. There are two objections to this 
extraordinary statement. First, a sample of 
thirteen spread over 250 years is far too small 
to prove anything at all; second, between 1550 
and 1800 prices in England rose six* fold 
according to the standard Phelps-Brown index, 
which makes utter nonsense of any “mode”. 

Since Macfarlane is covering five centuries, 
chronology means little to him, which is pre- 
sumably what allows him to quote Blackstone 
Vdied 1780) commenting on a statute of 1824, 
or to describe the novelist Samuel Richardson 
as a “contemporary" of Ralph Josselin, when 
in fact they lived a century apart. He often 
shows ignorance of the technicalities of the 
law, for example not knowing the difference 
between a marriage licence and a special mar- 
riage licence. In his use of sources he indiscri- 
minately confuses the main-line with the aty- 
pical. For example, he several times quotes the 
Muggletonians, of all people, as if they repre- 
sented standard seventeenth-century opinion; 
he uses the Puritan “Admonition to the Parlia- 
ment" of 1572 as evidence of popular opinion 
about the “heathenish” and “popish” nature 
of English mnrriage ceremonies; and he 
cheerfully quotes the nineteenth-century 
essayist and politician William Cobbett as an 
authority on the fourteenth -century peasant. 

The proper names and the footnotes are also 
riddled with errors, many minor, but some 
serious. One can easily forgive “Thomas 
Place” for Francis Place, but less readily that 
Queen Elizabeth’s Lord Treasurer, Wiliiam 
Cecil Lord BurghJey, appears several times 
heavily disguised as “Robert Balfour Baron 
Burghleigh". This howler suggests that Mac- 
farlane does not know much about English 
political history. It is a minor matter that he 
writes Rawlinson for Rawlins, or offers a long 
quotation from a speech by a judge at the 
Oxford , assizes in 1855, .which turns out on 
investigation to have been made in 1845 by 
another justice in another place. These are 
trivial mistakes such as we all make, and it 
would be false pedantry to bother about them 
were it not for the fact that almost every time 
a footnote is checked, a mistake is discovered. 
Most are small, but some are more 
serious. For example, Macfarlane alleges that 
there are “a number of cases” quoted by F. G. 
Emmison which support his claim, based as so. . • 
often on the qufdated work of. Howard , pub- •, 

. lished in l904, .that ln the Elizabethan .period 
'full modern divorces for adyltery .were granted ‘ 
byfoe Church; courts. In fact; EmniiSon bxr - 
. iRfe^slV' stated that, ?foere seems little, denibt- • 

• that all the decrees Were for judicial separation 
: Only,and none tor. full divorce ini he modem • 

' sense”j Qnebegins towonder howmany other 
cases of this , kind wpiild' be revealed by a ■ 

. ’ Systematic foo triple check." 

' . Far the most! serious defect of the book, 
however, is the basic assumption that in love 
mid marriage nothing changed in England ; 
i from the thirteenth century to foe.eighteeafo^ [■ 
Thip Involves a, denial of any effect upon mar- 
: . riage and Jove of the decline Of serfdom, the : 
enclosure of foe common i fields, the decay -of ^ . 

..the manorial cpurfS^the assumption by the 
jiarish ol resiwnsibiUty fbf poor relief, the ' 
of) capitalism ,andl p commerWateop'- ! 
tiomy 1 o' theseyerttMaihand : eighteenth 1 c6n-! 
orth^d^elqpmentof tiu* ftatioii' stale : : 
thesixteehthto itaefehtatiift juries. 

■ By Audi 

intellectual fooydmcinta aSiJheM&nttRe-' 

•BqUghte Ament, or ; the. later spread^ bf deJsm ! 

1 - and contra^ theories b^sed oh v “the )aw-of 
\-:.V|iaiM^;'; ; V •: ' 

;. , : ^e^ ddder in'a bodk abgutiove andmar- ’ 
orchajli^' thissbadfid fofcr: 

(vceritdryhiid ffejght*. : 
VS ‘..foPtrfW %' wrbiftl';tqnttact ip: ; 
v ib ^fringes . fo . foai4^};®;dpei)i' • 

arejpfofifc rise, j^t 1 - 

■ ' ■ ■■■: ■ pb a.^re pf 


courts between 1680 and 1740 as instruments 
for control of morals and marriage; nor of the 
causes and consequences of Lord Hardwicke’s 
Marriage Act of 1753. 

To take but one of the many misinterpreted 
elements of radical change which occurred be- 
tween 1300 and 1800, none is more striking 
than Macfarlane’s comments on the develop- 
ment in allegedly individualistic England in the 
early seventeenth century of the earliest and 
most generous and comprehensive poor relief 
system in Europe. It was an institution whose 
ideology ran directly counter to the principle of 
rugged individualism, and Macfarlane’s hero 
Malthus regarded it as “a system of ail others 
most calculated to weaken this sentiment [the 
love of independence], and in the end, may 
eradicate it completely”. But since his sole 
fopus of attention is the individual and the 
family, Macfarlane regards poor relief as a 
system which positively reflected “economic 
and political individualism", since it freed the 
children from responsibility for old or sick or 
indigent relatives. 

Another serious problem with the model is 
the argument that “the Malthusian marriage 
system ‘fitted’ perfectly with . . . capitalism”. 
The fact is that the most remarkably successful 
Malthusian marriage system operative today is 
in socially and economically backward and 
devoutly Catholic Ireland, where since the 
Famine very late marriage and very low nup- 
tiality has held the population stable for over 
130 years. The conclusion seems to be that 
sometimes it fits, and sometimes it does not, 
which effectively wrecks Macfarlane’s model. 


H. R. Loyn 

FRANK and CAROLINE THORN 
Domesday Book: 

Volume 25: Shropshire 

Unnumbered pages. Chichester: Phillimore. 

£12 (paperback, £8). 

085033 585 X 

ELIZABETH M. HALL AM 

Domesday Book: Through nine centuries 

224pp. Thames and Hudson. £12.50. 

0500250979 

Domesday Heritage 

95pp. Arrow Books. £3.95. 

0099458004 

PETER SAWYER (Editor) 

Domesday Book: A reassessment 
182pp. Edward Arnold. £25. 

07131 64409 

THOMAS HINDE (Editor) 

The Domesday Book: England’s heritage, then 
and now 

351pp. Hutchinson. £14.95. 

0091618304 

These five books give a taste of the publishing 
ventures which are celebrating the 900th 
anniversary of the production of Domesday 
Book, first among British public records in size 
and prestige, containing some two million 
words (as good an estimate as any) and now 
provoking many million more in print and in 
speech. The publications are fairly representa- 
tive in their different ways of the interest 
aroused, both scholarly and general, 
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of Domesday Book , she has written an 1 
tive and well-illustrated book wWch?^ 
cisely what its title promises: 
of Domesday Book over the past 900^ 
is alive with information about the Pr £ 
and continued use of the Domesda^f* 
hreughout the ages, in practical adiS? 
tion until the sixteenth century and S! 
mainly in the historical and scholarly S? 
one, after reading Hallam’s account JuZ 
agam to call Domesday Book an ^S 
tive mistake. She brings out the need forced 
and abstracts in the central Middle 
points to the recourse had to it byt*^ 
anxious to establish privilege on anST 
mesne in the later Middle Ages and ren*^ 
of the interest shown by townsmen s«n« 
rights into the modem peri^ M^ 
gathered in the preparation of Donesdn 
Book remained in the local centres and3 
an importance of its own. It is good to hue 
antiquarian details so well presented, to fain 
where Domesday Book was at any ghea » 
merit - at the Treasury, at the Exchequer % 
Chester, Westminster, London, and ofta paf. 
patetic- before finding more or less peni 
homes at the Treasury of the Receipt, W«. 
minster, at Tally Court, Westminster, ind 
finally after 1859 at the Public ReCohiOffiteii 
Chancery Lane. It was by no means cheap to 
study it. The great local historian, Gram 
Owen, from Henllys in Pembrokeshire, pus- '' 
bled in 1569 that the book was very andentaad 
hard to read and that 4d a line had tobepd 
for a copy, 6s 8d, a considerable sum, wurie 
going rate in the early seventeenth <$Aluiyfo 
an initial fee before even an inspection mid 
be made. 

The collection edited by Peter Sawyer leads 
us into different Domesday territory. Accur- 
ately called “reassessments", the essays pro- 
vide fascinating pointers to work in progress 
and to work to come on the precursors otlbt 
book (right back to Roman cwiiw and Caro- 
longian polyptychs),the pai&ogrriphy (tUotf 
certainly one main scribe), the ploughtah, 
the minster churches, the tenures, Ik 
boroughs and the computer An (inportaal 
paper by H. B. Clarke on ttye so-called ‘'satel- 
lites”, documents notably connected wth . 
Exeter, Ely, Evesham, Bath and the gren 
Canterbury religious houses, deepens taw- 
ledge of how Domesday Book wasmade, inis 
delicate counterpointing of old adminbiiBiiri 
territorial structures, counties and.humfreds, 
and new baronial feudal power. 

Two of the books under review arcfif a wxe . 
popular nature but are none the worse fdtfoat, 
The Domesday Book: England's heriteffi ; 

and now, edited by Thomas Hinde, banaltfifr : 
tive coffee-table book in which, aftrta 

Introduction by Elizabeth Haliani.thqsinwx 

England are surveyed one tiy one witbfwf- ■; 
encc to Domesday sites, some importa^i*°J , 
of minor significance, that pfoyide.ti® »■ ; 
tween modem villages and the World 
The photographs and the maps and t te aft* 
help to bring out what is often ah asiowWI 
continuity in the story of the Brigliih coeJ»T 
side. Hallam’s Domesday Heritage b a 
less expensive version of this voldme. ww" 
alphabetically rather than county by 
but using much of the same niatiOT ^r 
‘abbreviated form. - -'I ' . . ' ] 

’ The five books taken together - 
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Discussing the Abdication 


a swan song dc 

Victoria Glendinning age with her soi 

* was expensive a 

MICHAEL BLOCH (Editor) loved of the Prill 

Weills and Edward: Letters 1931-1937 : The ing, and “I shall 

jalimate correspondence of the Duke and keep them both. 

DuchessofWinclsor Gradually she 

3 Qgpp, Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. lonely Prince’s ir 

029778804 3 on her, and wan 

0 SBERT SITWELL to “lose someth! 

gil Week: An essay on the Abdication always remain Pi 

80pp. Michael Joseph. £7.95. as a fairy-tale tei 

07181 18596 he had not beet 

passion was at it! 

have burned out 

"1 am so anxious for you not to abdicate " , the sponsibility was t 

wjtated Wallis Simpson wrote to Edward VHI private idyll. Sh 
fan her bolt-hole in France. It would “put me that he needed 1 
is the wrong tight to the entire world because wrong". She dec 
they will say that I could have prevented it”. though his advist 
They did say that, and she could have pre- signs of stress. “I 

vented it by disappearing entirely and refusing and amuse two i 

(0 communicate with him. This book is an ob- separate lives." 

jeci lesson in what can happen when an ordin- she failed. Em 
iry person tries to have her cake and eat it. comfort elsewhe 
The title is misleading. Correspondence be- set in train the e\ 
tween Mrs Simpson and Edward forms only a tion; after whicl 
part, and his contribution consists chiefly of could no longer 
brief notes of love in private baby-language: Her lover was 1 

How did you sleep and did you miss eanum? A boy committed herse 

fo owrdono the drowsel but is hurrying down to a her loving letter 

gil , , , . A boy loves a girl more and more and gerial. There wai 

non. hectic demands e 

The bulk of the letters are from Mrs Simpson to and status for the 

ber Aunt Bessie in Washington, and are, like of their “lonely 
the rest, edited, selected and cut by Michael jected and in exi 
Bloch. The significance of the letters to Aunt ism is seen batl 
Bessie - which are mainly about parties, mindless optimis 
clothes, money, the weather and the servant tures one sees t 
problem - is that they strongly suggest that wedding photog 
auriage to HRH was the last thing Mrs Simp- .familiar furrowc 
. ton had in mind. Bloch is anxious to redeem eyes, 
her reputation - inevitably, at the expense of Osbert Sitwell 
dn Prince's. What Wallis Simpson wanted was old age, has, like 

Privileged chatter-up 


a “swan song” before settling down into middle 
age with her solid second husband Ernest. It 
was expensive and exhausting being the be- 
loved of the Prince of Wales, but wildly excit- 
ing, and “I shall try and be clever enough to 
keep them both." 

Gradually she realized the extent of the 
lonely Prince’s infantile, egotistic dependence 
on her, and warned him that she did not want 
to “lose something noble for a boy who may 
always remain Peter Pan”. She saw the liaison 
as a fairy-tale temporary “job"; and indeed if 
he had not become king while their mutual 
passion was at its height, the affair might well’ 
have burned out. But his response to new re- 
sponsibility was to retreat still further into their 
private idyll. She knew he was “weak", and 
that he needed her love, “otherwise he goes 
wrong". She decided to remain with him even 
though his advisers, and her husband, showed 
signs of stress. “It’s not easy to please, placate 
and amuse two men and to fit into two such 
separate lives." 

She failed. Ernest, who had loved her, found 
comfort elsewhere. The single-minded Prince 
set in train the events which led to the Abdica- 
tion; after which Wallis, "caught in a trap”, 
could no longer think of extricating herself. 
Her lover was childishly unrealistic. Having 
committed herself to him she took over, and 
her loving letters became increasingly mana- 
gerial. There was some worldly wisdom in the 
hectic demands expressed here for recognition 
and status for them both. What might become 
of their “lonely love” and of Peter Pan, re- 
jected and in exile? Her hard American real- 
ism is seen battering hopelessly against his 
mindless optimism. In foe pre-Abdication pic- 
tures one sees the Wallis he fell for. In the 
wedding photograph, she has already the 
. familiar furrowed mask, the sunk in black 
eyes. 

Osbert Sitwell’s essay Rat Week, written in 
old age, has, like the letters, never been pub- 


David Pr yce-Johes 

JOhncharmley 

IWf Cooper: The authorized biography 
265pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £13.95. 
0257788574 

It is the soundest of Tory instincts never to be a 
loser, and nothing much more complicated 
titan that seems to have motivated Duff 
Cooper. Old Men Forget , his autobiography, Is 
a record; of . moving on and up as though by 
natural processes, without openings for regret 
or self-doubt.. People had read his books and 
applauded his parliamentary speeches. Resign- 
ing from the Government over the Munich 
agreement, he had become a symbol of resist- 
ance to Hitlerism, and been proved right from 
wery point of view, public office afterwards 
night or might not have been consequential. In 
approach, ambition itself , turns into a 
Wural aspect of a certain conventionality. That 
John Charmley feels a need to defend Duff 
Cooper from some accusation of failpre too 
va 8 u ® tq be exactly spelled out is a s[gn of how 
.. Jjudi ha$ chanted since 1953, when the auto- 
biography Was published. , ■= j-.- 

/ Qld hfen Forget stilj has the power to release 
: the timCf-honoured roar of privileged England. 
AH the game, there were smoothings.arid fiidgr, 
Jga in it. puff Cooper’s father had been a 
jWMonable dodfor; his mother, Lady AgneS 
, **ay» had run away from a previous husband 
tfth a loyer who then died young, leaving the 
KaQdal tb her. This w#s not discussed. At Eton. 

Oxford} Duff Cooper Was to find himself 
a J Do tig tobtemporaries who took every excuse 
.fo l^ exduriye x ;descendants of fob Souls fof 
gb mojtt jJart, young .bloodies, whom Alstons 
Huxley, for one, iaaw across the .quad with a 
judder, Though -Mr Charmley does not go 


ppef gambled and last his in 


irice. Disturbances at the top of that ovef- 


celebrated and beautiful Lady Diana Manners. 

Where Duff Cooper varied from what might 
otherwise be called the Chips Channon syn- 
drome, was in his physical bravery. The First 
World War put a close to his rather dilettante 
early experiences of the Foreign Office. Daily 
champagne and dean linen were more easily 
dispensed with than he had imagined. On the 
Albert Canal in August 1918, as a lieutenant in 
the Grenadier Guards, he shot one German 
n iif( captured eighteen others in a machine-gun 
position, andreported the experience of war as 
memorable and thrilling: “what foe old poets 
said it was and what the new poets say it isn’t . 
Patriotism, pure and simple, informed his re- 
sponse when he was next to see a militant 
Germany, at the 1935 Nuremberg party rally, 
and when he was able to do something tocoun- 
ter it, as Financial Secretary at the War Office. 

Charmley has a very readable description of 
Duff Cooper’s parliamentary rise,, how much 
he owed (o Lady Diana as a campaigner and 
ornament, and how much to Churchill as a 
like-minded friefad. Long-standing political 
opponents were Beaverbrook and Ecjen (who 
is discovered saying that “He didnt ahyays 
. want to be staying in Duff’s way when this was 
exactly what he did want; resenting the intTO- 

. ; klon). As an overall verdict, it may y?dlbjnght 

of Charmley to say that Duff Cooper tad been 

• fortunate to begin his career in th * twlli ^ t 

foe last age of British power, . and,m able to 

have foe sort of political career be wanted. It 
1 Smudi ofareward for his stance over 
Munich . to become Minister of Information in 
1940, however, or to be sent to 
special mission shortly before i s disastromi 

; poi«l 'SiSalSjX'E: 


lished before. It includes his satirical poem 
“Rat Week” (about the climbers who clustered 
round HRH and Mrs Simpson before the 
Abdication, and dropped them after), which 
he circulated privately at the time. The poem 
was pirated by foe magazine Cavalcade , and 
the point of the essay is the successful case that- 
Sir Osbert brought, in true Sitwellian style, 1 
against Cavalcade for breach of copyright. The 
essay is notable for a eulogy of the then Duch- 
ess of York and her husband (who became 
George VI) in contrast with the Prince of 
Wales, whom Sitwell loathed. He had been 
“honoured with the friendship" of the blame- 
less Yorks, and makes the most of it. This, as 
John Pearson writes in his introduction, is a 
“bizarre and partial” record, barely redeemed 
by some scorching turns of phrase. 

Michael Bloch, in one ofhis hyperbolic link- 
ing passages between the letters, remarks on 
the “clairvoyance” of a desperate letter Mrs 
Simpson wrote to Edward before the Abdica- 
tion, asking him to let her go. (“t am sure you 
and I would only create disaster together.'*) 
This suggests he has a view on how foe mar- 
riage turned out. Sitwell in his essay describes a 
conversation with someone who visited the 
Windsors in 1951. What, he asked his friend, 
do they do in the evenings? “They sit opposite 
each other and discuss the Abdication." “But 
surely they can’t do that every evening?" “Oh 
yes, they can." 

Wlndsor-experts will find enough suggestive 
new material In these two books to keep them 
arguing for years. Provisionally, let the last 
wise word go to Ernest Simpson, who has had n 
bad press as the cuckold who milked his wife’s 
position for Us social advantages and then 
ditched her: 

And would your life ever have been ihe same, if you 
had broken ll off? I mean could you have settled 
down to Ihe old life and forgotten the fairyland 
through which you had passed? My child, I do not 
think so. 


life. At sdverpl points Charmley judges him to 
have been selfish, short-sighted or insensitive 
(as when he dent his son John Julius to shelter 
in Canada for the war. “Shift the little bugger 
foil of nourishing vitamins” is about foe most 
domestic remark ofhis to appear in this book). 

As for his marriage, he 'appears to have been 
unfaithful to Lady Diana on his honeymoon, 
and ever afterwards. “Polls*’, Ip pse his ex- 
pression, were wbht he was afley, in other 
words available or married women who spared 
him any nonsense about love, “I Uke to h ave a 
Secret love qffair, 0 hidden fife, something to 
lie about.” Lady iDlana, ' according to this 
account, was complaisance itself, but she 
hardly heed have been too alarmed. Cpnsider 
oq man fortunate* who tad affairs with Mrs 
Daisy Fellowes and Madame Louise de 
Vilmorin. 

The laiteT relationship led to the accusation 
that as British Ambassador in Paris after the 1 
Liberation he was too welcoming to. former- 
collaborators. During the war, Louise ^de 
VUmorih, then' married to a Hungarian, had 
visited Germany, consorted with high-ranking 
Nazis and made no secret of her admiration for 
them. Were others of the kind , among foe 
Coopers’ friehds or guests? Charade^ does not 
say. Nor does he mention a small irony of foe - 
period, foal the house near Chin tiUy which foe 
Coopers ^ retirement were offered by foe 
French government , had previously been open-. 
,'ipled on inueh the'same terms by the Wartime 
German Ambassador, :Otto Abete/ whose 
Nazi bbota (now uti finable except in special- 
| ized collections) remain In foe library there to 

this d^y. ' f. 

Rather too often, Charmley produces tome, 

, almost, Wadehodsianiphrase like “Battling in; 
; -Belgravia", or- lapse* iiitp a sentence as feeble? 

: 1 gj hU be loved France tad suffered, hu eVcii ■ ■ 

‘more precious London; was about to follow; 

; Kuit> In sene rail Uw.mait finish hardly shows 
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GRE AT PUBLISHING 

The Architectural 
History of King's 
College Chapel 

Its Place In the Development of Late 
Gothic Architecture In England and France 

FRANCIS WOODMAN 

This book provides a complete picture of how 
and why King's College Chapel came to be 
built. It also contains the first complete 
analysis of the remarkable Tudor building 
accounts and their significance for the study 
of medieval architectural history, Kings 
College Chapel is placed within the context 
of the contemporary architecture of both 
England and France. 07100-9871-5, 209 Illus- 
trations, 4 colour plates, £50.00 

A Traveller's Guide to 
Norman Britain 

TREVOR ROWLEY and 
MICHAEL CYPRIEN 

Trevor Rowley writes not only of the great 
Norman palaces, castles and cathedrals, but 
also of tne smaller and often little known 
Norman enclaves In parish churches, and of 
the small towns or England, Wales and 
Scotland. All are strikingly Illustrated by 
Michael Cyprien's fine photographs. 
0-7102-0687-9, Illustrated with many half 
tones, £9.95 

A Dictionary of Egyptian 
Gods and Goddesses 

GEORGE HART 

This comprehensive handbook details the 


major gods and goddesses and presents a 
broad survey of ofoers, giving a vivid picture 
of the complexity and richness of the Imagery 
of Egyptian mythology. 

0-7102-0167-2 Ifius trated (pape r), £5.95 
0-7102-0965-7 (doth), £12.95 
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agr^^’s'daighfor.ia fols.ctaefofi. , . 


• Oiarmley ctouot bring Wmseffj td qudte at 

(lengrtt froiti anything urtpublikhed. Tbo'rdar of 
privileged i England, 'dwindles . to genteel 
- ;.-diatter, : : 1 • ?: 'V.;- -L 


Neither Angel nor Beast 

The Ufe and Work of Blaise Pascal 

FRANCIS X.). COLEMAN 

This Introduction to the life and philosophical 
thought of Blaise Pascal is Intended for the 
general reader. Pascal stressed both the 
misery and greatness of humanity, our 
finite ness ana our comprehension of the 
infinite. Professor Coleman shows how his 
life, philosophical thought and UterarV style 
can best be understood In the light of this 
paradoxical viewof human nature^ 
0-7102-0693-3 Illustrated, £17.95 


Kant, Respect and 


The Limits of Morallheoty ; 

VICTOR IELEN1EWSKI SElDLER 

Victor Seidler illuminates for undergraduates 
central, tensions and contradictions not only 
within Kanft moral philosophy, but within 
the thinking and feeling about human dignity 
and sodal inequality which we take very 
much for granted within a liberal moral 
culture. International Library of Philosophy 
Q-7102-042M £19.95 ... 


\-L/WRENCEC.BECK£R' . 

Lawrence Becker investigates a central and 
potent force in human Ijte - the tendency to 




description, Illustrated throughout by ex- 
tracts from his own narrative fiction, forins 
the basis for apowerfu! account of intimate 
dnd distant, voluntary and force, social, legal 
and elhlcal obligations. - 1 .... 

; D-7102-O8 28-6 £20 .00 ' ! !, 
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Seeing steadily and whole 


Robert Adams 

ANSEL ADAMS with MARY STREET ALINDER 
An Autobiography 

400pp, with 277 black-and-white illustrations. 

Thames and Hudson. £35. 

0500541116 


Ansel Adams reminds us in hig autobiography 
how disparate were the elements of his life. He 
photographed not only the glories of Yose- 
mite, for instance, but, as a commercial photo- 
grapher, raisin bread, glassware, and every- 
thing else that promised a living (he enjoyed a 
large income only at the end of his career). His 
landscape work eventually sold millions of 
books, but appeared at one time on coffee cans 
too. He spoke publicly for conservation, but ■ 
also on television for Datsun cars. Though a 
man of great presence and dignity, he relished 
directing corny amateur theatricals. He hated 
the crowding of national parks, but had bump- 
tiously led group hikes in them. And though he 
devoted an amazing part of his time and in- 
come to helping others, he enjoyed driving a 
white Cadillac with a special licence plate and a 
horn that played seventy-two different tunes. 
Like many of his generation he seems never 
really to have faced what his country’s econo- 
mic system meant for the land. 

The autobiography makes clear, however, 
something more remarkable than the dispar- 
ities and contradictions - he believed, with 
proper modesty, that the different aspects of 
his life had come to a kind of whole. It is 
perhaps not surprising that he did, since as an 
artist and an ecologist he spent his years finding 
unity in what at first seemed only diverse; when 
he photographed a landscape, no matter how 
intricate, he stressed its coherence, and by im- 
plication, the relatedness underlying nature 
In part be believed that the wholeness of his 
it8elfincluded in nature - had been a 
gift. He tells of three instances, in a final chap- 
ter called “Harmony", when his life was inex- 
plicably spared. With such mysteries in mind 
he writes that "I have often had a retrospective 
wrion where everythingin mypast Ufa seems to 
ail with significance into logical sequence". 

He also believed, however, that some of the 
shape in our lives is of our own making, the 
rwult of our efforts to conform to principles. 

His rather, whom he deeply loved, “considered 
a profession an obligation to be practiced wall 
and passed on tp others through teaching and 
exampte ? and, Ansel Adams worked to do 
this, helping fo found the department of photo- , 
graphy at the Museum of Modem Art, the 
photographic Magazine .Aperture, and the ‘ 
pahoriai oigan^ation The Friends of Photo- ! 
graphy. It la apparent from these and other ’ 
generosltiesjhat he wanted to match his pri- 
vate and DUbhc cnriHiu* uWtt. . 


knew (“I never intentionally made a creative 
photograph that related directly to an environ- 
mental Issue”), and his greatest pictures, 
though thrilling, finally induced tranquillity, 
not a useful emotion to reformers. 

Despite the necessity for Adams of pursuing 
two different activities, there was a unifying 
force behind his entire life. As Auden 
observed of Wordsworth -that he “early in life 
had an intense series of experiences about in- 
animate nature, which he spent the rest of his 
poetical life trying to describe" - so it can be 
said of Ada ms and the experiences he had as a 


of the life with which we are concerned here - 
Adams’s art - is in important ways static, and 
thus not easily kept interesting. There are in 
the book many anecdotes - 1 enjoyed them - 
and statements on aesthetics, but our under- 
standing of Adams’s accomplishment doesn’t 
change much once he finishes describing his 
early life. This may be why Adams found it, as 
he admits, difficult to begin writing - there was 
little fundamental that he hadn’t said before. 
And so. with nothing pressing, the book occa- 
sionally resembles, at its weakest, a list of ac- 
knowledgements. genuinely felt, but private. 
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young man in the Sierra. The vividness of those The price paid for believing one’s life to be hie ■ ” 

eariy times, as remembered and reconstructed whole is a tendency to w T ICa f 
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and again in his promotion of conservation, matters. He does mentiMWrae ScJTbut ™ gnessto ^ e P I 
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Poet as business man 
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and a long tonal range of greys (photographs in Thackara 

the book, which were edited after his death, — - 

indude some early and late views that use PA ULRAND 

A Designer’s Art 


attempted of the urban/suburban «*, . 

It IS to give them a document j!? 1 
squalor and despair” - is not nemlfjfS 
is as though he felt his life ■houdS* 
ample and effortless as does his art K 
that rontroversies and doubts should bafoT! 
ten. But the sense of forced affirmation H* 
uncomfortably evident. For cxaTpS? 
discusses his commerdal photoS,,^ 
he had to practise at a cruelly buKw® 
nght into his seventies, he insists it&}« 
damage: I learned greatly from comTrdi] 
photography and in no way resent the b'meaad 
effort devoted to it." Unless he needed J ui 
diversion - which if he did, suggests oto 
problems - the sentiment is unconvincuuud 
disappointing. If you believe, asIdo.twT 
even beautiful pictures of inherently benfti 
subjects - is motivated to some extent by psk 
then his reluctance to be candid about pS 
sional problems means that the bookcammtbe 
fully helpful in accounting for the ait. 

There are, however, many reasons to vdw 
the book. It is excellently illustrated and 
printed, and gracefully written. And Adara’i 
opposition to the destruction of the environ- 
ment is inspiring. It strengthened in proporim 
to the growth of the problem, whfch is m 
true of most of us, and his exemplary mint 
helps get us started again. He wasn’t right « 
everything - he had a tendency to believe (Me 
always had to pick the lesser of the grossest 
evils, and so found himself supporting nudeir 
power - but his intentions were the best. 

He enjoyed himself too, as he emphasizes 
convincingly many times. The joy was, I think, 
his serious reason for writing, and one Messes 
him, in Samuel Johnson's phrase, for his "wO- 
lingness to be pleased”. Adams quotes a friend 
whose sentiment he obviously shared: “The 
two most beautiful sounds in the world anfe 
opening and dosing click of the camera ska- 
ter.’’ In the end, though, the lasting vdJotof 
the book seems likely to be its reminder of the 
qualities of personal outlook and character 
that made possible his achievement - his belief 
that life was to be understood and lived con- 
structively aa a coherent whole, and thus as an . 
example. They are convictions that Hmit the . 
autobiography, but better a good life thani 
completely successful book. .. 
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John Thackara 

PAUL RAND 
A Designer’s Art 

256pp. Yale University Press. £25. 
0300034830 . 
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corporate environments. In A’ Designed* Art* 
he makes the crucial point that good desfck 
impossible unless the top decision-makers ue 
committed to a project, and involved inj 
directly. “On the whole, industry lacks co® 
dene© in creative talent and creative work*,!* 
says, “and this is the mostlSrious oM«k lo 
raising standards of design." Training ^ 
client and instilling confidence in him are, for 
Rand, part of the designer’s job. 

In his antipathy to “popular culture" ^*?’ 
pressed graphically in graffiti and In pw 
magazines, Rand is an old-fashioned moo- 
emist, ‘The 1 indiscriminate use of typefr^J, 

, geometric patterns and abstract shapes ii *m p 
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Brilliance and bosh 


Charm and hype 


Lin dsay Anderson f< 
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Owof the few happy achievements of the New « 

Criticism (Cinema division) has been the t 
celebration - one might almost say the discov- I 

try- of Michael Powell. Now In his eighties, * 
pieil has long been one of Britain’s most j 
inlvidual film-makers, for thirty years one of j 
ibe most prolific and certainly one of the most 
Hcomplished. Yet it is only recently that he i 
bu become respectable. He learnt his craft in i 
tbc 1930s on simple-minded, unpretentious ] 
-quota quickie" thrillers and dramas, some- | 
toes four or five in a year. (According to Ian 
(bristle, out of a total of twenty-four of these, 
mfaleen have disappeared.) In 1937 he ■ 
off the treadmill to make The Edge of \ 
i* World on the far northern island of Foula - 
wof the first British films to desert the safety 
tflbe studio for the hazards and spectacular 
maids of location shooting. 

Avery English formation, you might think. 

Not so. Powell was born in Canterbury and 
(fated at the King’s School and Dulwich 
Gjflcge: but as a boy he was unEnglishly 
fasti Bated by the international art of the silent 
Bn (Chaplin and Feuillade, Griffith and 
Lug). His father ran a hotel at Cap Ferrat. 

His is how he landed his first job as an 
aslant to the Irish director Rex Ingram, a 
irfogee from Hollywood, at the Victorine 
Studios in Nice. It was an extraordinarily lucky 
ttt, and it surely encouraged the American- 
idle ambition and the European sense of style 
lWiwere always to make Powell a distinctive 
ponce in the cosy nest of British cinema. 

The European connection persisted. Alex- 
wkrKorda was impressed by 77ie Edge of the 
tyrirfand engaged Powell to direct a thriller, 

Re Spy In Black, with the German actor 
Gurad Veldt. But no one was happy with the 
«ipt. Then Korda Introduced a fellow Hunga- 
n4>, Emeric Pressburger , into the project. His 
rewrites saved the picture. 

Powell and Pressburger, director and writer, 
ttil pff particularly well. They decided to 
bwme a team, set up a production company 
‘ bownas the Archers, and for nearly twenty 
jwn their films carried the credit "Written, 
Produced and Directed by Michael Powell and .. 
E®«ric Pressburger”. Indisputably these films 
krinded some of the most daring and original 
made in this country, such as The Life and 
fob of Colonel Blimp , A Matter of Life and 
to* and The Red Shoes. They were also 
wm of the best crafted. In black-and-white ; 
ndin colour, Powell always shot boldly ; with a 
*•■*» tease, a richness of lighting and com- 
pwition unique in British cinema. The dispute 
sensibility, but sense. 

west critics have always acknowledged the : 
, JJWandiug distinction of the Archers’ works - 
*0 have found fault' with their tendency. to b 
Jdulga and inflate. Today’s fashion is fo rate . 
™*i|ll tod Pressburger as "the greatest c^ea-, 
partnership ;in the history of the; British ; 
^^(I qnote frpm the blurb of Arrows of 
rj&jra)/ This is. certainly the verdict of Eto : 
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sentimental eccentricity. A Canterbury Tale, 
for instance, evokes Chaucer’s pilgrims to in- 
troduce a wartime story of a British sergeant, 
an American QI and a land-girl who end up in 
Canterbury Cathedral, their personal prob- 
lems solved, after involvement with a Justice of 
the Peace who cares so deeply for the English 
heritage that he goes around at night pouring 
glue on the hair of girls who walk out with 
American servicemen. Beautifully filmed 
bosh? Or “One of the Archers’ most daring 
experiments in reducing the importance of 
narrative" (Christie)? In A Matter of Life and 
Death a bomber crashes on return from a mis- 
sion and the pilot, half in this world and half in 
the next, finds himself on trial in a modernistic 
Hereafter, and saved for earthly existence by 
“a tear gathered on a rose". And the profund- 
ity of the wonderfully extravagant Red Shoes is 
not unfairly summed up in the exchange be- 
tween the tyrannical impresario and the aspir- 
ing ballerina: “Why do you want to dance?" 
“Why do you want to live?" 

The values that inform such criticism are 
not , of course , regarded as relevant by the New 
Critics, among whom lan Christie surely num- 
bers himself. To analyse a dramatic work (and, 
after all, this is what the Archers' films are) in 
terms of drama - of character, or consistency, 
of meaning - is somehow inapposite, old- 
fashioned. Christie relates such critical stan- 
dards to “a complex and largely tacit cultural 
attitude which finds its most analytical express- 
ion in the pages of the literary journal Scru- 
tiny". The key pejorative here is "literary”: 
films are not to be judged in terms of meanlng- 
that is bookish. Essentially the Archers are to 
be admired for their rejection of “English real- 
ism”, and this rejection they somehow com- 
bine with “a sustained assault on good manners 
and good taste". This “realism”, whether Eng- 
lish or otherwise, is not defined; nor is the 
interesting fact discussed that some of the 
Archers’ best work - the lyrical / Know Where 
Vm Going and the powerfully dramatic Small 
Back Room -are fine examples of realist style. 
Finally it is never made clear how the “vision" 
of films like Black iVcrcisrity and The Tales of 
Hoffmann justifies the quotation from Blake's 
“Jerusalem" which provides Christie with his 
title and which he quotes as epigraph. 

The Archers split in 1956 - just why, we are 
not told. (The artists themselves - particularly 
Emeric Pressburger - are rather shadowy 
figures in this book.) Their last years of part- 
nership had not been very successful; nor did 
they manage afterwards to sustain productive 
careers on their own, Pressburger wrote and 
produced a whimsical fable, Miracle in Soho, 
in which the stylistic Bair of Powell was sorely 
missing. And in 1960 Michael Powell produced 
and directed (the script was by Leo Marks) an 
extraordinary exercise in Grand Guignol 
called Peeping Tom. 

In Peeping Tom, a young German camera 
operator working in a British film studio com- 
mits a series of murders, able to find satisfac- 
tion only by photographing the terror of his girl 
victims at the point of death,, as a bayonet 
: flashes ouil of his camera tp stab them In the 
throat- This honid fantasy met with a hysteric- 
: at critical onslaught whep it wap first released, • 
but it has since been “discovered”. by armtnbcr 
of American directors ri Martin Scorsese and 
. Francis Ford Coppola among them - and how 
; seems established as aseimnnl auiiurlst work. ' 

. Of the twenty-onfr critics whose preferences 
: are fisted in the official British Film Year pub- 

: " chose Peeping Tom as one of their Ten. Best 

: Ever British fifrns, Various pr^wffons of^e 
■ Archers give them a total of eighteen frirther. 


David Coward 
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In the only self-revealing passage in Roger 
Vadim’s latest batch of memories, Bardot, De- 
neuve and Fonda , he explains that life under 
the Occupation taught him enough about hu- 
man nature and political reality to realize that 
the only valid recipe for survival was hedonism 
and a mistrust of commitment. He learnt to 
prefer situations which are “ambiguous, com- 
plicated, unclear", and admits that his under- 
standing of the ward truth “is rather vague”. 

In a society which has lost not only its gods 
but its aristocracy, the secret lives of the “stars" 
have acquired mythical status. In the current 
galaxy, Vadim is one of the most unusual 
meteors. He is the man who went on marrying 
the Most Beautiful Women in the World, and 
turned them into icons. Is he a bohemian 
opportunist? Or is he a vaguely tragic figure: 
the man outrun by the beauty and talent of the 
women he loves but who always abandon him? 
Vadim does not say. But he does not appeur to 
mind either role. Glamour is all. 

Even by the standards of the cinema indus- 
try, he is a phenomenon. He must be the only 
film-director who can drive the paparazzi to a 
frenzy. He remains the master-hypester, the 
grand showman. He protests mildly at his press 
image. He has been called Machiavelll, Sven- 
gali and other not unflattering names, some of 
which he thought up himself. He has made a 
score of films, blit he catches the public im- 
agination less for what he has achieved than for ' 
what he Is. He Is Mt Dangerous Charm - the 
guy all men envy and all women wnnt. 

Vadim Is far too astute to endanger his status 
by telling much of himself, for myths do not 
resist reality. “Self-critical public sessions are 
not my style”, he remarks, though he does 


unbend far enough to confess to forgetfulness 
and habitual lateness. He has never lifted a 
finger against a woman in his life , nor endowed 
material things with moral value, nor been 
slow to help young people make their way. He 
also hBS “a gift for raising children”. Genial 
and teasing by turns, Vadim leads us on, drop- 
ping names (the Windsors turn up for coffee, 
Giscard pops in from next door), scattering 
intimacies (Annette Stroyberg called him “Pip- 
flugl") and recalling that the spectacle of (he 
bare bottoms of Bardot and Andress Induced 
in him “a rush of emotion for art”. As in 
Pygmalion of old. 

Vadim’s memoirs are dedicated to his future 
grandchildren. For them he sets the record 
straight while reliving the “joys and sorrows" 
of wild times gone by. He chiims responsibility 
for wreaking a cultural revolution, for by mak- 
ing nudity fun he liberated sexuality. 1 Et Dieu 
cria la femme was a film of significance, a 
sociological bomb: “Simone de Beauvoir’s 
books never frightened anyone. Brigitte's 
appearance on the screen caused panic.” He 
denies that he was ever a Star Maker. More a 
Diamond Cutter. He puts us right about life 
with his motes to the finely calculated limits of 
the libel laws. The anecdotes arc racy and there 
is no lack of writ-rattling asides. Bardot? A 
Child nnd a Romantic who could have been a 
ballerina. Deneuve? “One had to say yes or be 
excommunicated." Fonda? She was, of course, 
a tangle who found self-confidence and a sense 
of political awareness under Vadim's moulding 
hands. 

Tills is clearly not the whole story, merely 
the froth onthe champagne. There is little here 
for the sociologist, for the cinema historian or 
even for the prurient, and nothing of substance 
is added to what was made public in the 
Memoires du Dtable (1975), which the dust- 
jacket disloyally describes ns "fiction”. No- 
thing, that is, except the quite shameless claim 
that Vadim coined the word discothiqitc. Any- 
one who can admit to that , let alone boast of it, 
deserves to have the sky fall on his head. 
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Eric Korn 

America is always the New World, but arriving 
at Kennedy the day after the Tripoli raid was 
lute stepping into a different history. The dis- 
cordant perceptions had, I think, as much to do 
with a trick of the time zones as with national 
characteristics (like us all being spineless 
appeasers and them all being raving shoot- 
ists). Americans, or at least East Coast Amer- 
icans, got the Pentagon version in the evening, 
followed by the President's statement, and 
went to bed in an atmosphere of resolute action 
and surgical precision. Europeans woke to 
newsreel shots of dead babies, and Reagan's 
words a stale irony. Even for dissident Amer- 
icans, the civilian casualties were made to seem 
a regrettable by-product, rather than the pro- 
duct of that wilftil indifference to inevitable 
consequences that is, precisely, the mind of the 
terrorist. Language, as usual, took nearly the 
worst beating. A spokesman at least sane 
enough to dress himself and appear on televi- 
sion, dressed himself, appeared on television, 
and said that this was the most successful single 
operation "in the whole annals of American 
military history”. Yes, he did; I heard him. 

I was braced to fend off congratulations on 
my wonderful Prime Minister, but they did not 
come. The problem was dealing with friends 
who thought that European objections had to 
do with a fear of reprisals, or those who spoke 
out about resisting blackmail while regretting 
that they wouldn’t bo seeing us at the London 
Book Fair this summer. It isn't too late to 
change your plans again. You will be Standing 

£E«£ Terror ' and givin * a vita! boo « 10 my 

OPEC-ravaged economy. Security at Park 
Laneis being stepped up. Bombs have to be in * 
seated parcels with a “SOLD” sticker, and I < 
shall be giving away iodine tablets with each { 
purchase of more than £12.50. Bibliophages 1 
who lick vellum bindings are of course taking *i 

an unacceptable risk. 6 A 

. A quick scan of London newspaper head- 


lines is a vaccine against moral chauvinism: 
"Gotcha / Thrilled to Blitz / 70,000 Red Tots 
May Die / Freddie Starr Ate My Hamster” I 
murmured, talismanicaily as the gung-hoer 
Pentagoneers sounded off. “Now win you be- 
lieve that we are all monsters?" asked a Cali- 
fornian friend. The answer, after very little 
thought, was still no. 


The world is fuller of memorable titles than of 
memorable books, but high in the wit-and- 
wsdom-of-MiUard-Fillmore category (Millard 
Fillmore, President Who, one of the rare per- 
sons in history, famous for being obscure- so 
securely founded a fame will last more than 
five minutes) comes Pensies Ingenieuses, or 
a collection of the Bright Sayings, Sublime 
Thoughts and Witty Sentences of the most cele- 
brated Fathers of the Church viz St Ambrose St 
Austin St Chrysostom St Cyprian St Gregory St 
Jerome Origen Tertullian etc. 

It was translated from' the French of the 
ingenious Bouhours, and published n.d. but 
about 1710 by Corbett, though in truth all he 
did was take an earlier edition and put a new 
anil misspelt title on it, as well as cancelling an 
indecency or indelicacy on page 152 (if anyone 
has the uncancelled leaf I'd be glad to hear) 
There's a preface whose cool effrontery I envy: 

J«^ S L a .!i 0a mfl f y w 5 nt KVcra * Apolo- 

aS astesTMarasassssr 

sewl ml ' **"? 80,116 of 1116 Others have 
severe and cynical invectives upon the SEX I can 
only sav: Thev d d nnt irn„™ 1 6an 


to drop you off at that castle over there. Worst 
thing is, I haven’t got the bit about Psychic 
Defence: a simple matter of powering up the 
aura, I gather, but the details are in the next 
volume .... 

* + ★ 

I have a rectangle of paper here that figures a 
drowsy crustacean and is headed, touchingly 
HOWTO CARE FOR YOUR LOBSTER A 
salutary lesson, this seems, for those who 
thought caring for lobsters came naturally, like 
mother love. “Do refrigerate me when I ar- 
rive it suggests. Do save the seaweed, I like to 
sleep on top of it. Don’t put me in the bathtub, 

I drown in fresh water. Then, unexpectedly: 
Do eat me as soon as possible. 

“Any questions? Call the lobster hotline." 
Hallo, is that 0-800 LOBSTER7 1 have a few 
questions. Moral questions. Theological ques- 
tions about the nature of care. Questions about 
the lobster with the altruistic gene, whimpering 

to be eaten. Questions " 

Lobsterline (cheliped over mouthpiece): “Got 
another one here, third today. I’ll take it 
angel. Yes, Sir, that’s the absolute paternal 
care that we may die of if we do well, as your 
non-Crustacean poet Eliot has it. You need to 
listen to station K-LAW, the Voice of the 
■~™E* Where even Homard sometimes nods, 
Richard" Griffin". UI ’^° lJSe P*«her. 


nyne World, for fo c Example, or Reproach, of 


Which is how I came to hear of Richard Grif- 
fin, lobster Laureate and a lunatic of major 
importance, author of at least three books of 
verse. The Delaware Bride, A Tale of Frounces' 
Tavern (ad 1765) and, most relevant to our 
concerns, The Lobster’s Gizzard (1916, by the 


t author, no place, but surely New ' 
: title poem 

[ Pul on your thinking cap 

&om your notched ear-fobe 

Go run another lap 
What a botched queer globe. 

wsssttaSs 

Je apple tree / C? 

Farewell and think of , iff I 0 * 
Slobster”). Michael pursues hS^J 
turns out to be a phantom h 

The king of the blizzard / Triu^i 
Wzaid / Now laughs at the ltafe 

did Mike croak? / Unfortunate bES 

a h ' P °° r blote 0 Cl*? 
And there is a photograph of the poet, & 

£geyes and hide hatchet, Mth.lffijj 

Other topics dealt with by Griffin ikrJ 
denms McGuire, who fatally swdtoW 
fipede m his coffee, legal flogging In Defam, 

™ ey L bl i ried h™ m the Jailyard, liixtrt 
a bunch of yeggs / Departed chum, oK 

S0 H^, tySl ? WeSt dre B 3 , ^ in a pit of Ga*. 
one puddfa °f grime, like OHmdMM 
eggs ), the Dodo (“Thy graceful beak am 
no more, thy voice no longer holds the Boon 
and memorably, a fire in an asylum, a Bhkui 
vision entitled “Water on the Brain": 

See the carcases all charred 
Filling up the Bug House Yaid, 

Twisted Into many shapes 

IJke huge worms, those made like isra 

Of all sizes, big and little. 

Crisp and brown, both soft and brittle. 

But quite free from Earthly pain. 

No more water on the brain. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF QUEENSLAND 
PRESS 

STRANGE COUNTRY 

A Stydy of Randolph Stow 
Anthony Hassell, Professor of ... 
English, James Cook University. ! 

Ail, the -novels, poetiy.and stories are 
CTiticgUy examined in thia first full 
length study of one of Australia’s most 
hnporttot writers; The author draws 
on his extensive Correspondence with 
5tOW.; - 

£19.95 236pp 07022 1866 9 June : 

VIETNAM: 

A; Reporter’s Wir 

Hugh Luan ^ vi " ••• j; '■ 

Wmner T of O'eMlboUme Aie 'hjml " 

; Fic ^ ion 1, 

, to ' cpver the ' ahtuiy^lncist WiL ■ 

; yeratal war. -v 
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And as if there wasn’t enough to worry about, a 
Dear Reader has sent me the Llewellyn Educa- 
tionai Guide to the Truth about Psychic Attack 
from Box 64383-TAPA in St 
Paul, Minn). It has a pretty taut opener, too. 
Are you vulnerable to psychic attack? The 
answer, in all likeUhood, is YES." There are 
enucs who would argue that that “in all like- 
lihood weakens the phrase, but I kind of like 

f ““I “ of don’t like it: it ma ku me 

psychically 

.. • : fif *2j afiRoytaous writef (4fewellyn editorial 
staff ) Ulres setting the mind at rest before 
m^inginforthekill. “There Is a considerable 
amount of what might accurately be called 
superatitious nonsense! around the idea > . . . 

. .People used to blame witches for everything ” 

,u 8g«ts, probably no more 
than .15 per cent of the population codes' under 

- : “ some Cambridge : 

amesj^ man called Vega hi 
' . who' jjbt dapped by 

• • of If - inyaders”) m i WUcOn- 

a^’^daladywho ,was madeseverely depress- 

- • by a Ciribbean thing 

• : a spider : and- a ! jellyfish* ' 

.- ^There's alist Of symptoms tolook'otit fdrwhich 
.- /. bnngs/out the psyd^c valetfidirtariah in me 
; (sweating in ^Wwesther, pain in it he neck,' 
.. yiljow skin, impotence and inability tbitodk a . 
;. ^ ‘Hey grf dpwn tb ihie . 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRTRt ITD RR * 
”°^ rtA .d7 l,u ! e,luho f ofB "^ 1 " m . 

rempteted . Sf inE ‘“' , ' DC ' 

iiS 

.. Wto; Grayta la a lecturer In German at the University of Leicester 

^ n ^ k * 7 " ValiC * n ' W,!l bc rev,6W6d 6 forthcoming issue of lheTli 

appeai^eariiert^ yearf*™^ °^ V ^ on was published recently; His The Middle East In the 
Louh Jac oVs books include Hasidic Prayer, 1972.andA.fewM 1074. ' 

Man. 811 Cd t ° r ° £ 0x f° rd Poetry and la preparing a critical edition of W. H. Auden’s 7 V0* 

spod^g^riaortothS to Uoyda Bank and editor of Lloyds Bank Review. Hefal 

S^^ diun Houreof Commons, which pubUshdhb - 

Poets WM pubUshed ^ 

.He Is tUe author, witb 

If D T tv^ . a " i 


• •/ ■ . , •- Alienists ,1982' . 

University of London, and the autborof 7b 

nlneteen^^^d^^ 1 ?^ ^®l^lorypf women In sdence from foe seVeriteeiilb fo lb . 

■ C^mbrid^e.and foe author of Balzac! FW® 1 ^ 

;; 1E>83 . His novel, 

a fclti*. of Metton Cblfeae, Oxford and ikn on in rtfifcte 
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Letter 



Robbins and After 

Sir - The correspondence that has developed 
from Noel Annan’s review (April 11) of my 
book Government and the Universities In Brit- 
ain tempts me to comment, as the review itself 
did not, even though I found some of the opin- 
ions in it difficult to disentangle from my own; 
so I hope readers of my book will succeed in 
doing so. 

Lean understand John Fletcher’s being 
nettled (Letters, April 18) by the passage in 
which Lord Annan seems to suggest that the 
academic world has nobody to blame for its 
present plight but itself. That was not the con- 
clusion of my study, which attempts to describe 
a tragedy in terms of social, economic and 
political forces which were not as a whole with- 
in the control of dons, civil servants, or minis- 
ters. Macbeth, Othello, and even Hamlet, had 
their faults but one does not leave the theatre 
muttering “Well, after all he brought it all on 
himself”: particularly, perhaps, if one has 
acted a part. 

Universities, by their nature, claim free en- 
quiry and long-term guarantees of resources. 
Governments, by their nature, must respond 
to the events of day to day in what they see as 
the public interest, and cannot give such 
guarantees. No financial system will wholly 
eliminate the resulting tension. The financial 
system which Annan criticizes as non-viable 
was no less viable than any other, and by giving 
medium-term but limited block grants it mini- 
mized the tension, while promoting efficiency 
and economy by giving maximum freedom to 
local managements. Centralized, short-term, 
line-by-line budgeting is, believe me, more ex- 
pensive. 

Inflation, the oil crisis and student rebellion 
were the chief destructive agents of the Quin- 
quennial System. But what was far more seri- 
ous was the failure of society and its broader 
educational arrangements to respond to the 
opportunities it said so loudly it wanted in sci- 
ence and technology. That was not the fault of 
the universities, which performed prodigies in 
providing opportunity; nor was it the fault of 
governments - they spent oceans of money. 
But the failure has cost this country dear, and 
not only in its universities. 

“Why", asks Professor Fletcher, “were we 
not told it was all too expensive?" One can 
answer that a great deal of Robbins was in fact 
trimmed off almost at once, and not, as Annan 
'. KJihehow manages to suggest, at some later 
*tage of panic realization. One can say, too, 
that in the Whitehall of that time there was a 
determination that the prospectus should be 
fulfilled in terms of quality, unlike the expaii- . 
dons carried out in some other countries. 
Perhaps this was a mistake. But the real point is 
■ that “too" is a relative word. What my book is 
about is how it became too expensive! I was in 
my book engaged in history, not controversy. 

On a small point, Annan's statement that the 
Comptroller and Auditor General was “put In 
Ip check university expenditure” is misleading, 
s Whichever sense of “check” is intended. Once 
the university programme became important it ' 
,, was impossible to exempt it from the par- 
Ikmentafy ; audit (invariably retrospective) , 
which applies to all programmes, substantially 
financed from parliamentary funds. ' ■ 

JOHN. CARS WELL.."' . ‘ . 

. . .^.Prifire'Aithiir-llqad, Londpn ;NW3- j. 

'First with foe News' 

• • Us invocation of "sound: history”, 

Ptsrip* Wilton's reply (Letters, April 18) to 
: V tt y review of First \ytfh the News (February 21) 
la argely hpff, puff and hair-splitting. jTo m«In- 
' ; ;-Wi' for example,: that W. H. Smlthjs opefat- 
. .. •; fog fi bpp|csteU ’for five years in Edinburgh- 
. Resents, an innovative expansion ^nto Scot- ! 
. : • lMdj8pdrverse:And itigftores the n)aiii point 
' fv^befoer Smith’s have been by nature' an; ; 


some extraordinarily paternalistic attitudes on 
to the lower echelons of Smith’s workforce. He 
asserts that the “employees” (all of them, at all 
periods, apparently) far from resenting the 
wealth and status of the partners, accepted it as 
natural and well deserved because they (the 
employees) saw it as analogous to foe priestly 
privileges of the keepers of the Ark of the 
Covenant. I don't find the evidence for this in 
his book, nor at Victoria Station when I buy my 
paper there. Nor, given Wilson's overwhelm- 
ing approval of Smith’s and what it stands for, 
do I see criticism in the half-sentence that at an 
atypical phase of its development the firm’s 
labour relations “sometimes" resemble those 
of modem Japan. On the evidence, I would 
assume Wilson admires Japanese industrial 
relations. 

I valued Wilson's book more than he does 
my review. But with its many strengths, I 
thought it too friendly to its subject and too 
willing to reflect the firm's own sense of itself. 
And I found his account of Smith's censorious- 
ness incomplete. These are not objections 
answered by his letter. 

JOHN SUTHERLAND. 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
California 91125. 

Demetrios Capetanakis 

Sir, - Your reviewer of A. T. Tolley's Poetry of 
the Forties (May 2) writes: “There are odd 
statements dotted throughout the book . . . 
Demetrios Capetanakis, the Greek poet- 
friend of John Lehmann, is likened to Emily 
Dickinson (ludicrous).” 

It seems a pity that this rare mention of 
Capetanakis (or Kapetanakis) ih yfcur pages 
should be so belittling or worse. Nearly forty 
years ago you praised his poem about Emily 
Dickinson as “a piece of literary criticism in 
verse”. In the Lehmann edition Edith Sitwell 
wrote: “This sympathy [for Emily Dickinson) 
was not extraneous, for it fused the inner life of 
the writer with that of his subject, made 
Capetanakis a great critic." 

I think anyone interested in Emily Dickin- 
son will value Capetanakis’s poem, there are 
at least two other poems which deserve a pi pee 
in anthologies. "Cambridge Bar Meditation" is 
a succinct and unforgettable poem about 
“Cambridge” at a particular moment in his- 
tory. And “The Isles of Greece" is both a fine 
war poem and an ironic salutation to romantic 
tradition. Edith Sitwell describes it as “a 
strange, beautiful poem with its harsh and 
unresenling grief, its tragic embodiment". 
Neither poem is faultless, but they are disting- 
uished creations. ; They pharpen our under- 
standing of "Cambridge”, and Byron. 

Your anonymous review of 1947 judged that • 
"it is obvious that Capetanakis was fitted.to 
play a special part in English literary life. . . . 
His talent, though & minor one, was peculiarly 
refined.” If poetry is useful then Capetanakis 
deserves to be better known and used. 

! Q. D. KLINGOPULOS. 

Southwell, Wheel, Road, Alplngton, Norwich.. 


mite Suit Blues' 

Sir, - I’m afraid that, in his dogged defence of 
White Suit Blues (Letters, May 9) Adrian 
Mitchell is barking up the wrong tree just as 
much as he wa? in. his play. Cpmmppt on 
Twain’s divided personality didn’t; as Mitchell 
appears to believe, originate with Justin Kap- 
lanV 196ri :biography, Mr Clemens and Mtirk 
TWalrt. Blatantly apparent in , Ws books .and 
life, it was a phenomenon noted by such 
Mntempoiiries as; ’William Pean Howells. 
And 1 it received fel(-scale attention, at leastas, 
far back as 1920 with Van Wyck Books’* ™* 
Otdeal of Mark Twin, Also, although Susy 
Oemens-had as * child wliihed Huckleberry 
Finn, even then she "gradually came to tliiiw as 


r W^ri^/scheme that underlies ; Wilson’s Fau ^ r ot Jrwn she oppressed sttqng 

not, incidentally, say thatthe of associated with his cpmlc 

Hi newspapers' bu/tW* h.to. ; Mrion * * Mark Twain (“How I hate .that; 


mama ow m «««»». ^ ~ 

Later preferring^ ^er /ather’i > >«« .®J d 
beautiful” productions like The Prince and the. 
Pauper ot Jean bf Arc Vshe expressed sttqng. 

dislike of works i associated with Ws cpmlo 

; persona d* Mark Twain (“How l hate . 

: Smel. I siwuW n?v6r Ijke to hear 4 again! *)• 

6( Princes Avenue, London N3. • 


'Plain Words' 

Sir, - 1 am no lover of Gowcrs’s Plain Words , 
but Anthony Burgess’s boast that “readers of 
the TLS are beyond matters of mere correct i- 
tude" strikes me as even sillier. Is any sensible 
use of language beyond it? And is not that what 
makes correct - exact - usage important? To 
pretend, as Burgess seems to do at the end of 
his review (May 9), (hat actions do not have to 
be indicated by words, in official correspond- 
ence as elsewhere, is merely frivolous. Reality 
will keep showing up, as people know if they 
get the wrong money from the Social Security. 

C. H. SISSON. 

Moorfield Collage, The Hill, Langport, Somerset. 

Anne Bracegirdle 

Sir, - Jean Haynes's letter (May 2) on the 
baptism of Anne Bracegirdle clears up a long- 
standing problem about the actress’s early 
career. In the absence of other information, 
her date of birth has been assumed to be 1663, 
by working back from her date of death, 1748, 
and her age as given on her tomb, eighty-five. 
Edmund Curll claimed, in his History of the 
English Stage (1741), that Anne Bracegirdle's 
first appearance was as Cordelio in Thomas 
Otway's The Orphan (1680), a role described 
in the text as played by “the little Girl". Thai 
makes a lot more sense if the little girl was aged 
eight and always seemed improbable If Anne 
Bracegirdle was seventeen. It also makes much 
more likely the iden that she was the "Miss 
Nanny” who played Clita and spoke the 
Epilogue in D'Urfey’s A Commonwealth of 
Women , which had its premiere in 1685 - again 
a more plausible description for a thirtcen- 
year-old actress than for a woman of twenty- 
two. 

Other pieces of the jigsaw of her first roles 
fall better into place now. Her roles for 
Congreve, culminating in her performance as 
Millamant in the first production of 77ie Way of 
the World in 1700, now belong to an actress in 
her twenties, not thirties. Quite how and why 
her tombstone added nine years to her age is a 
new mystery. 

PETER HOLLAND. 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge; . 


A. S. Neill af Gretna 

Sir, - On April 25 ybu noticed a paperback 
reprinting of A. S. Neill's A Dpmlnle’s Log. I 
well remember the enthusiastic reception, in 
i9i$i of the. firs* appearance, by my own 
teacher, who was a severe disciplinarian of the 
style condemned by Neill. I was not old enough 
to see a paradox in. this, but later I realized that 
Neill's saving grace of humour was the factor 
that won many teachers over to his -side,. . 

. It is not st all known that Neill’s head- 
mastership at Gretna, which constituted the 
catalyst in his educational philosophy, was so 
exceptional In its circumstances as to merit the 
terra unique. I was not only well acquainted 
with Gfetria by risidence and ancestry, but 1 
was for many years a personal friend bf Major 
Tom Blackburn, the schoolmaster of Gretna, 
who, by . ImpUcatipn, : was condemned in A 
Dominie’s Log , , as. He was tjhe , author's 
predecessor. • .• ; , 

: . Gretna ytte described fa tlie Imperial Gazet- 
teer of 1865 as having beqn for three centuries 
the . most outstandingly ’ demoralized, unruly 
and uncivilized parish irt bitoad Scotland, due 
maid ly to the corruption associated with the 

Gretas marriages, t^c schobl was a reflection 

of thls, aqd Tom Blackburn had a herculean 
task in reducing it to some semblance of older, 
not helped by the parsimony of the Parish 
Council i Being a Reservist, he was called up In 
J914, severely Injured in France/ pdd 
changed a* a prjponery jearing bls school , to 
; Neill apd a predictable chaos: Bui; Biackburii 
’wax a magnanimous man arid when he Inyjfed 
Neill td lunch In tendon Jater in the War (Neill 
then a lleufonant of artillery) the copversatlop 
. nevey turned to A Dominie's Log. In jusUcc to . 
Tom fiiackburn any jhilure repent or ,A 

r^n .hnuM n fnAlnAfR an 


POLITICS & 
STRATEGY 

Big Brother 

Thc Soviet Union and Soviet Europe 

Hilbne Carrirc d'Encauase 

translated!))' Gnnrge Hulurh 

Beginning with for* "SloHniMlion” of Eastern 
Europe following the Second Wnrld War. 
d'Enr-nufUte examines the faclarallial hair aini-c 
challenged and supported the Soviet hegemony 
in the region. auuiiwi l«JR6 :Ui(ipp. 

Tiibliu^raphy. inJei £211.3 til. ihel il-l.ltll ipl 

Argentina 

Illusions and Realities 

Gary IK Ifynia 

Offering an informed and •triiMliwr view uf a 
nation that finds itself -.eicirly rhallrnged in its 
attempt lo urhieve iia goals, ihi* important new 
assessment of a perplexing country lakes the 

Falkland*/ Malvinas War as the Marling point for 
its exploration nf Argentina's current political 
anti eroiinmic dilemmas. May IWft 

275pp. lahln.iti>!e« fc2fi..«Ol.thil£l'2..Vll.(|il 

Parliaments and 
Parliamentarians 

In Democratic Polities 

edited by Earn /V. Suleiman 

An international panel uf political wienlisls ex- 
' amine the complexities or the pulilical prorem in 
Girat Britain, Italy. France. Japan. West Ger- 
many. Norway, and the United States. 

1986 255 pp. tablet.. Index I29.0 OiIh.-iXI 5.5Q Ipl 

The Nnelear Debate 

Deterrence and the Lapse of Faith 

Robert W. Tucker 

“A thought-provoking and original way which 
' ess rain ei the growth of skepticism about the 
present aysletn of nuclear deterrence.'' 

—Foreign Affairs 

132 pp. X20.DQ|Jic| £7.75 Ipl 

Afrocommanism 

Second Edition 

Marina and David Ottawa y 
“In this superb study of African leftist regimes, 
the Ollsso}! assert unequivocally that the self- 
declared Marxist regi m e s form ed since the end of 
: Portuguese colonialism represent a new phe- 
nomenon, in Africa . i . they argue convincingly 
that the use of Marxist ideology as a blueprini for 
development gives these states a steady commit- 
ment lo o particular pattern of stole-owned and 
collectivised economic Institutions, as well as a 
firm foreign alignment with the Eastern bloc." 
June 1966 288pp. . —Foreign Affairs 

maps-lafalea. iBtlei X27.00l.lhrl I13.50r.lpi 

Governing in 
Black Africa 

Revised Edition- 

. . edited by Marion £. Dora ' 
and lYetcefi Af. Stuffs 

One of the most significant works available la 
. teachers and students of African politics, this re- 
viled edition presents a new collrr lion uf articles 
. that focus on various dimensions of polities in 
'!cantcmp6nuy black Afncn, * ' iqso. ' 272pp. 
bfjfcvwpht. append!! X26.76lhcl Ct-125|pl 
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Penetrative powers 

Sarah Walden the principal figures: “L 
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The Hidden Face of Manet: An investigation of 

the artist's working processes 

Courtauld Institute G alleries, until June 15 

X-rnys of paintings are no longer anything 
new. Artists themselves are becoming un- 
healthily conscious of their potential (Andrew 
Wyeth included in one of his paintings a bag 
whose contents can only be revealed under 
X-ray), and restorers have occasionally been 
known to misuse this invaluable technology as 
■- n P re ! e *t for probing defenceless Old Masters. 

Juliet Wilson Bareau's exhibition The Hid- 
den face of Manet exploits these penetrative 
powers to their best advantage, ft introduces 
us. with the connivance of X-ray photography , 
as unintended witnesses to the lonely struggle 
behind the creation of a work of art. In the 
intimate setting of the Courtauld Institute Gal- 
leries we see the alterations, eliminations and 
gradual refocusing of ideas behind the decep- 
tively spontaneous surfaces of five of Manet’s 
greatest Salon masterpieces. The Courtauld 
itself contributed much to the early pioneering 
of the technology of art history. But the exhibi- 
tion. sponsored by the Burlington Magazine as 
port of the appeal for the new Courtauld Insti- 
tute at Somerset House, is easily readable by 
the layman. It is not just arid analysis; it helps 
us to see how one of the first painters of (he 
modern era used the great classical tradition as 
0 springboard to a new freedom. 

Manet’s incisive strokes of rich paint, his 
clear focus and luminous contrasts. lend them- 
selves especially well to forensic technology. 
Lead white pigment, which stands out so stark- 
ly under X-ray, was still in general use in his 
time, before being gradually superseded by 
titanium and adds greatly to the legibility. . 
•With its help, we see how Manet painted out a 
Titinnesque landscape with a distracting dog i 
from ”Le dejeuner sur I’herbe" to emphasize 1 


the principal figures: “La concision en I’arl est 
une ndeessite et une dtegance”, as (he artist 
himself wrote. We can trace too how, stage by 
stage, he moved the serving girl’s reflection in 
the mirror of the “Bar aux Folies-BergSre” to 
an unreal distance in a similar search for clarity 
and concentration. 

The difficult birth and troubled life of “The 
Execution of the Emperor Maximilian’’ is 
csjjecinlly well documented here. As an after- 
thought, Manet substituted kepis for som- 
breros to underline France's betrayal of the 
Emperor; a sketch from Copenhagen shows 
how he clarified the space behind the victim’s 
head by converting a wide-brimmed hat into a 
halo; and prints and drawings illustrate how 
the same firing squad came to be trained upon 
the Communards in another sketch for an un- 
realized picture. 

X-ray negatives are often just that - evi- 
dence of the paths an artist chose not to pursue 
or tracks he decided to cover. In Manet’s case.’ 
the evidence is more positive, charting a very 
puiposehil progression towards the finished 
surface. It is ail highly instructive and intri- 
guing, provided that we do not allow ourselves 
to be distracted from the final aesthetic 
achievement. Art historians would surely wish 
to avoid placing more reliance on covert 
sources, with their enticing secrets, than on the 
intelligence of their own eyes. 



The current issue of the Burlington Magazine 
(ApnJ 1986, £5.75) contains a catalogue of the 
exhibition The Hidden Face of Manet. The 
catalogue has 104 colour and black-and-white 
illustrations, detailed notes, a bibliography, a 
technical summary and an exhibition check- 
Ust, as well as an essay on “Manet’s Naivete" 
r «„f 1 ° USe flnd detailed discussions by 

°?J area “ of “ La N J™phe. sur- 

prise , Le ddjeuner sur l’herbe’y “Olym- 

pm”, “The Execution of Maximillian" and 
Manet s cate series of 1877-82. 
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Aberrant obsessions 

Peter Kemn suggestions of smelly, secreting bodies behind 

£_ the robes and insignia. 

Arena: Saint Genet . fascinated by contraries, Genet also special' 

BBC 2 ws in contrariness - as his interview on Anna 
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H, R. Woudhuyse n 

Domesday 

PubUcRerord Office, Charicery Lane, London 

WC 1 , uptil September 30 

Undoubtedly the star exhibits at the Domes- 
Book exhibition toe the special effects by 
living images: two holograph talking heads 
attached to model bodies dressed iq the statu- 
; tory brown which everyone seems to have 
wforo m the Middle Ages, the first bead is that 
of the monk who compUed (he Peterborough 
.Oponicle taking rather a dim view- of the 
: ^g^No™ n which : gominis- 

, stoned epdmado use of the DomeSday Book. 

jyiUiam th^ Conqueror ordering the book to 
^ dra ^ u P> nanked by jOrderic Vitalis. The 

fallowed by a ■ 

^QderoEngHsb translation; King Wflilam is 
^onbaHDwidw exprcsshimSelf in kClouSeau- "i 

We iire told , *■' 

■ five feet tei>_ inches. thllT- • M "• ■ . .■ 7*.::- 


genqinei btit silent Engl Ish' peasant:' taking n 
' rest from hi* nlnimh Znx-i.iz. .. i V . 


I Ip : f 

I it, ■! ' 


ikww:sneep went into the. 
making of the B6bk), ancj the fhcvjiable coiik 
Bflal^pngCTerjfiterf^eti^ 

• ' V°!^n^*;4 s |hot at first tfghl vftry iihMossIvfe'.' 
’ but it^theatfajl Hqoptrij ris, Mth feredinprid^ ri 1 
isso astqnispng ^tlteauempt ; 


: : . ' iwei.FCMS'JW iocus of the 

exhibiliojtitratseSB suspicion ibdtth^N0rmhii; : 
Conquer is Jh feet Ifa mpfa interes'fihg sfc; 
ject. 1 One of the rooms i$ spJit b^tween a i^coiw - 
struction: bf the, fewer., clipbibej- .bf ^ Ex-; ; 
chequer Where the Book . was kqpt.i^ Qutep-i : 


Elizabeth’s reign and a Victorian drawing- 
room with a family looking at magic lantern 
slides from children's books illustrating the his- 
°f the Conquest. This room also has Ford 
Madox Brown’s “The Death of Harold” cun- 
. "‘“Sly hun 8 so as, to make it, unviewable and a 
modern pastiche of staggering hidequsness (in 
a supposedly Pre-Raphaelite ifyle) ; of “The 
' pomesday Com missidhers and the Countess 
i Judith”. 

Where the exhibition is at its most interest- 
ing to the non-specialist is in its attempt to 
P Iflce the Domesday Book in the later Social 
and political history bf Great Britain. The 
Victonans come out of this as the most eriter- 
prising and bizanre; users' of this national 1 sVin. 
bol, seeing It oi)' the'one'hand as representing ' 
: the ^eath of thk old. vjrile natiye English tuI- 
■ turj andon theotherasbegipmngthe civ-fed 
. sjate, which is able to govern the eountry ' effi- 
' C ^ ;b ff l K^^. :an the necessary' facts 

A Domesday meins ih bvir own times ia a 

. little more uncertain. Not oijly in fife extensive 

: ad S , I W telI ?P 6i * r !* N in every mSl fe the 
: B^-fbld that U is sponsored by 
' ^PJ! y PrudentialAssurance i 

; V S i cplorila l servants with terislble Jife : 

; pomesday .Ut^ whlcKiareiiTOilable the mo- 
, ^nt'youvleaye. 

7 underneath its sdat yrtie^ thB ldc * 
keep h^ fij^ 

• rbpifl ftii of 

: - .whole horary ^l&li'lhedfiloMofi 
lt?elf -wjhi<^;prpj bJ.' 1 n 

-■ ' rrvurirtt io i 


Peter Kemn suggestions of smelly, secreting bodies behind 

£_ the robes and insignia. 

Arena: Saint Genet . ^ asc * nate d by contraries, Genet also spedal- 

BBC 2 s in contrariness - as his interview on Anna 

— w ’th Nigel Williams hilariously bore witness. 

Turning the tables on his questioner was. a 
What Arena’* rerpnf film n * technique to which he devoted hlmse/f with 

re-shovvn as an nhitn»rv trihnf n 9 e " et ~ perverse zest, and in Williams - continually 

most interestinol v tC - ^lf, P If y ,f d sto Pped in his tracks as he conducted the inter- 

Pril mpISs : ? S"? his view in halti "* French - he foend an all-in' 

^ ”. re ! nto hg lllera - ready vicllm. Linguistic discomfiting » 

seems Genet was t , ^ onwards, it sionally proved handy for upsetting things: J 
Famed ™ 'T f 8 J" bL not ^^culately enundate^ query Li 

^^rench d,stl " c ^ eclot Wng of Genet’s interest in "1’amour” wds mockingly 

n the ^ to .P easants misinterpreted as an inquiry about “la moif 
to a voun«^; l Y 8n ° 1 Uts,der J even But - mainly, Genet’s strategy was to exploit 

incar^ra^n in Bnd Pan ° dS * ° f with witflerin 8 qnlck-wittedneSs the naive 

lowed Out of thaw i„ji lff ® rent p " so ? s fo1 " broad-mindedness Williams - like some fa- ■: 
zrew Homnspvi.flUfJ sentences his books genuous social worker trying to get on the right 

Ern m T. ^ y « an r her factor barrin * « ide of >n 0>n la* ~ brought to the inter*, 

hte^lv inrr™,r^ n n . a ’ was i . P ro ™ n ™t In Fixed by the beady eye of the veteran jaDbinf, 
te r^ a «t s 7r z : r.; s r eth "« dips W"*™ sought *o establish some rspWl? 
tated™As °it P "r flcUon 5?* ? emons ‘ confiding that he himself "stole as a chiid". But 

eiaculated smnkp ft * k P lu ad oin f ^ cel,s sucil overtures of fellowship got short shrift, 
thmt ■ - h ? hef ? Ut ° f Straws Healthily contemptuous of the bogus- he was 

™ S th , C WaU ’ penile nnd particularly scathing about te "pseerlo- 

— — • bistrionicaily , harar)guiaf 


..Wfliwcmuon in rouneen ditferent prisons fol- 
lowed. Out of these jail sentences his books 
grew. Homosexuality, another factor barring 
; him from the conventional, was prominent in 
ms early surrqundihgs : too: something dips 
from films of his prison fiction heft demons- 
trated. As males pent up in adjoining cells 
ejaculated smoke at each other out of straws 
thrust through crevices in the wail, penile and 
penal images heatedly fused. 


rSwalS * “T- , revolutionaries” histrionically . haranguing 

refomiHf fW h ^ G ®f e j 5 Pagination. At the each other in an occupied theatre during the 

^ ked t0 ^ 1968 disturbances in Paris - Genet mauled WU- 

neas qramss of domination' and Huhmfadnn iiamc'e ..»«h 


..I .-ri UAeu IU Wll- 

ness dratnps of domination and submission 
acted out between the . boys: a. scenario from 
i Which his plays developed. Fft m a subsequent 


-t-rvu uiaiuiuoiiLca in v 

liams’s portentous promptings with deria'w 
epse. Asked solemnly of one of his prose ex- 
tracts. “Is that the real Genet?’’, he responded 


Genm’s mihrt ^ , ?!! mterWove in wa s “one of the first to have spoken” * 

Own homesmirf h«f ° tCd h ^ W ~ wear * n 8 *P‘ r homosexuality was rejected with the snort, 

•: fhftu^S Z^ Saib ‘ C ' 0nWc * S w ’‘What are you talking about?”, • ' 7 

' arki [Discerning that he had; found, MP 

the' monks «S-f^Sr .farmery followed -by. . apparently willing to submit to any outragcO* 
■ : ‘ demend, Genet doused hin^ejf by rapping^ 

Waraa’later 2 ? : c ? st ^ n ® increasingly preposterous (Jommandsr . |be 

. T ^ 0re ■ Pfafteredafew words);, the rtraerasihpdldho 

' and abefraii^^iSSS i d 1 Pc-up of Williams and : his cre.^v dutifully 

■ SI S appeared oh thei screen)- Chivvied frOt? d* 

th?nn«0t^Lra?& • rtfanrdity.td another, Wlliama^edntrth^ 

E-r*. 8tBW8:^.pqwer;Tr dst as be-; hv hi. ui.ffi.k her Brick- 




■ iwro.a mytnr,;. Genet-grumoiea 
- gramnte’s flnal minuted presdentlyt (t tod* 
•hires; For, silbsequent to this A ww.^ s ‘°. [ l i 
-WdH^hasJtotifi^ (hat W$ ^afty tofmenjoi 
’ r.^fl8 ‘ , tHe moSt flaintIy man I eyermfet^.;. 

. j '•'•|'j' * 1 ' 1 j. ,; - • '*.• • , 1 | l- rr < 

this ieenii .’ rr* A friar roOlri ® 


v/ : (yariqus poraeaday;! 


K&idi tote rirntd jifettk filxfa-dkii|iler^ 
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To m and Mania 

Ni cholas Jenkins 

CAROLINE BEHR 

in The Bughouse 

Qjjged Lio n, Islington, London EC1. 

Udoo the first storey of the Old Red Lion it is 
SdQ8 1953, and “Possum” Eliot has come 
JL oh three electronic gates to reach C-hest- 
^Ward and “Rabbit" Pound. On the face of 
ji this comedy, a sketch of the pair’s awkward, 
ntferive relations during the visit, is a return 
10 the Intriguingly vague question of Tom and 
Mwia. It is also, however, a chance to savour, 
or recoil from, the naturalistic but factually 
iguenrate representation of two of the cen- 
my's greatest poets; and, finally, this becomes 
fte real point of the evening. Caroline Belir^ 
pliy offers the temptation in a particularly con- 
centrated form: Nick Simons as a folksy, cuss- 
■g Pound and Peter Stockbridge as a wearied 
Eliot, while not parading their difference from 
Ihespectators, dominate the St Elizabeths hos- 
pital room. This has been tactfully disarranged 
by Graham Wynne so as to emphasize its in- 
habitant's messy narcissism. The dialogue re- 
ceives occasional lift and re-direction from a 
brisk Nurse and Pound’s dreamy acolyte, Will. 

Prior to the creation of a single line, the 
audience's interest is, of course, guaranteed by 
fee historical importance of the writers, but, in 

A ship of state 

Randall Stevenson 

FETERARNOTT 

Tbcmas Muir's Voyage to AustraUa 
Trai Theatre, Glasgow 


any case, they are promising subjects, for if 
neither possessed a strong dramatic sense, 
both were manifestly theatrical in character; 
V. S. Pritchett even described Eliot as “a com- 
pany of actors inside one suit”. At the end, 
though, one creeps blinking into the Islington 
sunlight, mildly embarrassed by the gulf be- 
tween the weight of known facts and this lan- 
guid Fiction. The initial advantage of using 
familiar characters vanishes rapidly in per- 
formance; the play's donn6e makes it hard, in 
retrospect, to see how the actual tensions of the 
friendship can be prevented from dissolving 
into voyeurism. The effect is more disturbing 
in Pound's case, partly because of his intensely 
problematic status and partly because he suf- 
fers the more cavalier surgery. 

Possum in The Bughouse presents the meet 
ing of the two men as the willed exposure of 
Eliot’s celebrity and peace of mind to Pound's 
phantasmagoric baiting: “I knew I'd get you in 
the end! I knew I’d bug you!" yelps the in- 
carcerated poet - a consistently reductive force 
in the piece - after he has questioned the 
motives for Eliot's saintly abnegations. The 
annual visit to discuss the possibilities for 
Pound's release becomes, then, at once a 
penance and a gratification, but in older to 
generate Possum's confession of this (“Coming 
to sec you is an ordeal . . .that it is good for me 
to undergo"). Rabbit must be written into a 
blunt instrument. This involves, at the least, a 


great deal of factual blurring. The most glaring 
instance is the implantation of Eliot’s bronch- 
itis and hypochondria in his friend who, 
throughout the play, fingers his pills with a 
Jacobean money-lender's relish. Indeed, the 
seedy crassness of Simons’s Pound is powerful 
enough to destroy the drama's Intended focus 
on Eliot. Even so, to the play wears on, one 
feels a perverse longing for something wilder to 
poke its head round the door shouting or 
drooling. 

The thematic necessity of altering Pound 
into an embodiment of Eliot's physical and 
emotional frailties entails other distortions. In 
moral terms, the largest of these is the exclu- 
sion of Dorothy Pound, who attended her hus- 
band on almost every day of his imprisonment. 
In dramatic terms, a schema which requires a 
Pound of drawling petulance to counterpoint 
Eliot's sadden hauteur has to banish the 
Coleridgean volatility of the talk he directed ait 
a stunned queue of writers, countesses and 
young Social Creditors. Once again, there is 
abundant testimony that the real was 
altogether headier than this play allows. In a 
drama with no deep plot momentum , or a com- 
mitment to dull, factual portrayal, the basic 
literary index of success could only be verbal. 
Giving up on Rabbit, one peers for the 
vehemence or refinement of the Eliot that 
Lowell saw “lost in the dark night of the bril- 
liant talkers". But he is not thcTe. 


Described in theTron Theatre’s programme as coq 
’one of the great forgotten heroes of Scottish tap* 

tetoiy” (though' his career was surveyed in a tria 
1 Ronald Mavor play in the 1960s and in Chris- jou 
tina Bewley’s biography of 1981), Thomas Muir na v 

F«Jvides promising material for the dramatist, al * 
An advocate and a radical, Muir became a Thi 
kading figure in the Society of the Friends of the 
toe People, founded in the wake of the French to 0 
Revolution: his popularization of its ideas of anc 
Surly and universal suffrage was successful w “ 
enough to alarm the government, and after a the 
toibicius trial for sedition, Muir was sentenced wh 

to fourteen years* transportation. His sul»e- pm 
qeenl escape from Australia to France, via wh 
■toy adventures in America, lies outside the caf 
«ope of Peter Amott's new play - the first part roc 
oft trilogy - blit much colour and complexity 0®' 
wwln.-Mqir is presented as h figure whose of 1 
P&suit bf liberty illumines a range of compli- ■*? 
; ®ted conflicts - between self and public in- the 
toostj legality and anarchy; national constitu- rat 
. am) rights bf individual man. In tracing te r 

Playing with words 

V : i ; ' : 11 — ■ Z 1- ' cb 

David Sexton \ * 

. 1 . ■ ' . ■ — — * — • — — : tic 

fiWSNC MOLN AR/P.'G. WODEHOllSG • ■ ' . ' . ar 

The Pliy’s the Thing . '. . j r : , \ tic 

Arts Theatre, Cambridge nl 

, 1 . . pi 

pits , 1926 .comedy Is ; being presented as “by in 
MoNr” .irt small letters, “adapted by P.'-O. . •« 
.WKkhpusfe", in rather large ones. BUt though , T 


these conflicts, Amott’s play develops into an 
elaborate investigation of the ethics of power 
and the nature of radicalism: as is suggested by 
occasional references to contemporary issues 
such as British supremacy in Ireland, or “the 
riot-torn cities of Britain" , it is much more than 
only a historical or biographical drama. 

Amott’s wider interests are dextrously in- 
corporated in a structure which repeatedly jux- 
taposes past episodes of Muir's agitation and 
trial alongside present developments on his 
journey to Australia, the ship and its tyrannous 
naval hierarchy matching in microcosm politic- 
al abuses in the state Muir failed to change. 
This alternation between ship and shore, and 
the cast's adroit doubling of parts, contribute 
to a progressive layering of political suggestion 
and resonance, and to a vision of oppression 
which moves the play beyond the naturalism of 
the early scenes. The increasing rapidity with 
which past and present are conflated creates in 
particular a terrific climax for the second act, in 
which Russell Hunter, playing both corrupt 
captaip and despotic judge, high on the court- 
room set, beats his rostrum in a rhythm echoed 
beneath him by Muir, stabbing out the words 
of his defence, and by theJlogging on the fore- 
stage of an innocent Mate. Disappointingly, 
the last act provides an . extended epilogue 
rather than a further crescendo. Dissipating 
tension in long soliloquies and apparent 


irrelevancies, its slackness reinforces doubts 
about unevenness nnd indulgence in what has 
gone before. Though Michael Boyd’s direction 
is in general firm, it might have been sharper in 
curtailing scenes which labour or diffuse their 
point and make for an evening unnecessarily 
long at three-and-threc-quarter-hours. 

Although sometimes over-extended, a 
genuine expansiveness of imagin atio n is never- . 
theless strongly apparent In Thomas Muir's 
Voyage to Australia. Even the relative flatness 
of Its last act can be partly excused as suggest- 
ing the resolution of some of Muir’s conflicts in 
a calmer understanding of potaer, and in a 
political resolve if anything hardened by his 
disillusionment with revolutionary France. A 
memorable, if not rousing, dlitnax is provided 
by Muir’s determination to. return to the 
struggle "empty-handed V and; by his final 
anarchic dreams, gazing outward oyer.ihe sea 
around AustraUa, and over the sea of faces m 
the. audience. This, conclusion is typical of 
Aruoh's direct Involvement of the spectators, 
who are earlier engaged as an ojislage juiy for 
trials, or as participants in a public meeting in 
which the cast infiltrate the auditorium to howl 
abuse or advice at the stage. Audience atten- 
tion is Also firmly secured throughout by the 
excellence of the performances, with Kevin 
McMohagle outstanding in the range of moods 
fie creates for a perplexed protagonist. 


-^iiyusc., in rainer large ones, am uiu»b«. i . 
:!qdeij jn Metbuep’s decent edition: of four 
by Wodehousej it is in fact a closetransla- 

ribf Molntf r's briginal (which Was' performed • 
^ Nattbpal theatre (n 1984 in a version by 
Sfoppard undef toe title Rough Pros- 
dehouse alhded some extra business 
mfhb seiyante arid pht the dialogue into his 
'rty English) btit the play's vigorous cynicism , 
w Hufigariahi so UnWodehousian - remains 

I 1 WjjWjiii ] </* •• • .• ; . I •: ‘ 

A.toCces^foj playwright, San^or Turai, ar- 
Mt;VdMtIe:dn thi Italian Riviera with his’ 
^^ r ^tor M^rtsky’,’ and a young ^oomposeri ■ 
j^.r^^8 y o Mngi;Adam is in lqva with the ; 
pa;dontTA bfthdycQmpany , irideed bridged 
‘ v toon overheafd ejich anting 

« v V 


compromising words with a licentious artor hi 
the room. Adam is aghast-^in this produc- 
tion his moqth hangs Open for about arable 
and a half. Turai resolves to master the situa-. 
tion by exercising his skill as a dramabst. (^er- 

nlght ho tuknk but a ludicrous play^Uhm )he 
play; ostensibly traifelated from Sardouw^hich 

fncorporates word fpt word theprimadonn^ 

; convention with her foyer. This * ■. J 

Tooth for a Tooth" - is. then acted, by lhem 
under humiliating direction from Turri, Adam 
is fooled Into thinking that what he overheard 

at the Vindication of hypocrisy^ Tht ’. P ayttM 
Think is an arrogant demonstration of flW pjjX - 

1 wright's ability mmampulafoandoul-doife. 
StaSriess U foyed withihroughout: the first oi 

. S^ussion df hOW. best to ;open an act 

rtop. cCacters introdude themselves); ;the 

' ilcondSries but difiefeftt endirig^jlherji are. 
allusions to pyrattito andThisbe.; 1 

audlettoJ- : i i»i<h. 


nique enjoyable calls for vary sharp perform- 

• auce. which ithas not got in Cambridge. Leslie 
i Randall is poised and snooty as TUra! biit Eli- 
zabeth Estenspn fails to allure as the pntna ' 

: donna and her finrtrt (Simon Green) looks ■ 
.subnormal rather than ingenuous. Bill Prydi s 
■ production does notmoye well urihl lhe lasi 
act. Wodehoiise-s delightful wp^ds ajre hastily 
spoken in ah astonishing confusion oFawents, 

: and thb set and costumes an; heavily In the 

• repertory dc ldxe style. MolnAr suggested that 
\ the teSsIngness about acting could be brought 

about by a very informal performance "with a, . 
: Mage, or even a curtain, in a comer bi a salon, 

• with guests sitting haphazardly around , ,It ., 
might be worth trying. This production is too 
cumbersome , too much an affair or monocles. 

1 cigarette-holders and supposed J930s charm. ; 
l to bring out the piece’s Interest. It ha* been put 
i through the rep processor; reviewing It is like 
renewing a. bag of crisps. 

> l i . i ! 1 • -* ^ r "" — 1,11 *■*— » 

Wodehouse: Knir ftaf? (3l8pp: Meihrieifi. 

: £3.95. 0 413 53036 2) Coniaii^.the texts of The 
Play's the Thing. Good Mdnthijg. $M* Leave 
it to the Psmith . and Cothe On. JeeVes. 


WILLIAM 
TREVOR 
The News 
from Ireland 

and other stories 

The care that goes Into the construction of his 
stories is matched by a prose style as easy as it Is 
economical.' john niciiolsos. The Times 


Trevor's eslnordinaiy capacity for Involving us 
deeply and Immediately . . .’ 
norman siiKAPNKt, Guardian 

TVvehe stories ... as engaging, and surprising, 
as one could wish.’ Fiction Magazine 

‘The best of these siories are some of the best you 
wiR ever read . ' CL,\ne botlax 


LINDA ANDERSON 

Cuckoo 

'...Is set alight by the author's command of 
language. The writing is persistently delicate and 
competent, tinged with wit... Roses should be 
thrown In the pathway of Linda Anderson.' 

GILI.IAN SOMERVILLE -LARGE, Msh TimSS 

‘A remarkable writer, powerful and passionate, 
the voice of an avenging angel for the accidental 
victims of modern society.' clark uovi.an 


THOMAS HOOVER 

Caribbee 

The' seventeenth century Caribbee Wands form 
the vivid backdrop to this dramatic conflict 
between the Parliamentary fleet and the 
. • - ' pioneering English colonialists. 


NON -PICT ION 

J M BRERETON 

The British 
Soldier 

A Social History from 
1661 to the Present Day 

' ‘He has achieved his atm with economy, good 
sense, fairness and skilful use of documents.* 
Elizabeth LoNUFORD, Sumfop Times. 

£10.95 

GWYNNE DYER ' 

WAR 

A gripping and deeply searching account of How 
war through the ageshas affected those who have 
conducted it - the generals, the soldiers and fee 
cNfllaris. 

Rally illustrated 
Pb. £9.05 Hb. £15 
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Josef Skvoreck^ 

MIKE ZWERIN 

La Tristessede Saint Louis: Swing under the 
Nazis 

197pp. Quartet. £13.95. 

0704324202 
LEO FEIGIN (Editor) 

Russian Jazz: New identity 
217pp. Quartet. £12.95. 

07043 25063 

After reading a manuscript chapter of La 
Tristesse de Saint Louis that was particularly 
Laure nce-Ster n ean , Mike Zwerin’s publisher 
advised him: “Facts! Stick to the facts. Stop 
contemplating your navel.’* This may not have 
been such bad advice. It is not so much a matter 
of the difficulty of finding out from his book 
who played third trumpet with Ernst Van't 
Hoffs band in Berlin in 194 1, as that Zwerin’s 
subtitle, “Swing under the Nazis", suggests a 
historical approach - if not exactly a history, 
then a reasonably well- researched historical 
essay. Zwerin, however, chose what he calls a 
“dramatic" approach; his book is not just ab- 
out swing under the Nazis but slso - and very 
much so - about how Mike Zwerin gathered 
information about swing under the Nazis. The 
method is supposed to involve the reader, 
along with Zwerin, in r process of discovery. 

The trouble is that not many readers will 
pick up the volume in order to [earn about its 
author’s ordeal. This book treats us to impress- 
ionistic descriptions of the mood of German 
Autobahnen , to an account of Mrs Zwerin’s 
mini-conflicts with French gendarmes, to a 
lengthy and not very informed discussion of 
South Africa, to some chic gibes at Reagan and 
many other irrelevancies. 

But if one sets aside the Sternean escapades 
there remains much that is interesting even 
remarkable. The long essay on Django 
Reinhardt is superb poetical journalism which 
bring* that genius to life much better than a 
pedantic historical dissertation would. Many a 

GREGORY OF TOURS 
Life of the Fathers 
Translated with an Introduction 
by Edward james 

A first translation into English of a collection 
of 20 lives of saints by Gregory, Bishop of 
. Tours, from 573 to c.594. The lives present a 
cross-section of the Gallic Church, a coun- 
, terpart to the secular society described in 
. 'Gregory's History of the Franks. 

t liaitslafed Tcxt^ lor Htflortans, LaUrt Series I 1 

. IjMjpp- £7|50 P*p*r I5BN O B5-323 115 X . 

iTHE EMPEROk JULIAN , 

; - Panegyric and Polemic . v. = 
edited by Samuel. N:C. Lieu : 

: Translations of three jiextij, each of which 
. -covers an Important period In the reign of 
' .one of the most controversial and fascinating 
; figures In. Roman history: his rise to power, 

!i ; Ms slay at AnUoch. and bis' Ill-fated- Persian 
campaign. Including historical inttodi/c- 
dons ltd the texts and extensive notes, .the 
-book; Is of use to undergraduates and indlj**: . 
. pensioje to research students in tale Roman V 
• Hlsloyy, . , ; r ! ' 


gypsy, we learn, tried to save himself in the 
camps by claiming to be Django Reinhardt. 
After the war, a survivor who believed he had 
known the real Django in his camp, where the 
musician died, walked into a Parisian cafe to 
confront a “phony" Django working there. But 
the survivor had an ear for music, and five 
minutes of listening to the “impostor” con- 
vinced him that it had been the poor character 
in the camp who had lied. Quite a few such 
stories enrich the essay on Django, which is 
written with insight, love, admiration and an 
understanding of the music. 

Whenever Zwerin sticks to his subject, his 
anecdotes are fascinating and revealing. The 
German fighter pilot who used to switch on the 
BBC as soon as he crossed the Channel, “hop- 
ing to catch a few bars of Glenn Miller before 
bombing the antenna”; Ernst Hollerhagen, a 
jazz musician, raising his right arm in the 
Aryan salute in the Schumann Cafe and greet- 
ing his friends “Heil, Benny!”; Hans Jung, n 
German aficionado, christening his newborn 
son Lester Jung; Joachim-Emst Berendt, later 
one of the most important theoreticians of 
jazz, ordered by his commanding officer to 
play swingmusic over the German army broad- 
casting service during the siege of Leningrad - 
such and similar bits and pieces lift out of obli- 
vion many aspects of Zwerin’s subject and help 
him avoid the monotony of other reminisc- 
ences by wartime buffs. “How many times can 
you read, 'Jazz saved my life’?" asks Zwerin 
and, indeed, someone with first hand experi- 
ence like myself finds - not really with surprise 
- that things were quite similar all over occu- 
pied Europe. Like jazzmen in Stettin we, in the 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, were 
also challenged not to “stand up to solo”; like 
the Polish aficionados in Warsaw we, too, 
would paste red-and-biack labels with “Horst 
Wessel Lied" or some such kosher music over 
the black and gold labels of our Brunswicks; 
like Delauney in Paris we changed the names 
of American pieces and musicians to innocent- 
sounding Czech Inventions; like youngsters in 
Frankfurt we would put a guard 8t the entrance 
to the pub where we were indulging in “Neger- 
musik” to warn us of the approach of German 
police. Zwerin amply documents this reverse 
side of totalitarian uniformity. 

It seems to me, however, that he is some- 
times a bit too harsh, too instinctively suspi- 
cious of the purity of motives of the German 
jazz-buffs when he contemplates even such 
legendary figures as Schulz-Koehn, the Luft- 
waffe officer who, In occupied Paris, made 
friends with “lower race" (le, black) jazzmen 
.and published a kind oisamizdatjazz-buUetin, 
not to mention the police offleerswho covered 
, up for thfe sins of careless jazz lovers. There is 
an echo, even though a faint one, of Heming- 
way’s military judges in A Farewell to Arms 
\vho “had that beautiful detachment and devo- 
tion to stern justice of men dealing in death 
without being in any danger of it". A Gestapo 
- officer Uke Heinz Baldauf risked .probably 
much more than an outsider dan imagine when 
jid let off a mah Whom be bad caught listening 

• to 'British radio , (an offence" punishable with 
death mHitler’sGermpjiy.as stickers! attached 

• to every wireless set Warned) and. Whom he 


me as an ambiguity in bis presentation of the 
German jazzmen. In spite of his digressions 
(which are not nearly as interesting as, for 
instance, the story of George Scott, a black 
bandleader who survived playing swing in war- 
time Warsaw), his book is a treasure of in- 
formation, affection and understanding. It 
exudes genuine love for the music which cre- 
ated a brotherhood beyond nationality and 
race and whose triumph throughout the world 
remains - in spite of a wealth of various ex- 
planations - a mystery. A history of swing 
under the Nazis, however, remains to be writ- 
ten. 

If I may, let me correct one irritating and 
stubbornly reappearing mistake. The state- 
ment “When I hear the word culture I reach for 
my gun" has been variously ascribed to Goeb- 
bels, Gtiring, even to Hitler himself. Mike 
Zwerin correctly attributes it to the leading 
Nazi playwright Hanns (not Hans) Johst; 
however, it was not Johst’s casual remark but a 
line from his drama Schlageter, where it reads: 
“Wenn ich das Wort Kultur hdre, da entsichere. 
ich meinen Browning” (When I hear the word 
culture, I loose the safety-catch of my 
Browning). 

Which could be a fitting characterization of 
the actions of the Soviet cultural bureaucracy, 
in spite of whose unceasing efforts artists of 
various nationalities living under Soviet rule 
have managed to create works of art. Hie least 
known - in the West - of such miracles is the 
subject of Leo Feigin’s critical anthology Rus- 
sian Jazz: New identity, a collection of fifteen 
essays by American, British, East German, 
Romanian, Russian and West German authors 
telling the story of developments in the 1970s 
and 80s not covered by Frederick S. Starr’s Red 
and Hot: The fate of Jazz in the Soviet Union 
(1983). Some of the pieces are critical examina- 
tions of the performances and recordings of the 
Ganelin Trio and of other Soviet free jazz in- 
novators; valuable as they are, they naturally 
make sense only if you have a knowledge of the 
records: a knowledge fortunately obtainable, 
since nearly everything in the new Soviet jazz 
that is worth listening to is available from Leo 
Records, a London-based company operated 
by the editor of this anthology. 

The story of New Jazz in the land of the 
Soviets is only a variation of the story of jazz of 
any type in Russia. As with everything that is 
new in the Soviet Union, the music Is first 
subjected to attempts at discrediting and 
crushing it under slogans such as the one from a 
Stalinist poster which Feigin quotes: “Today 
he* plays' jazz and tomorrow he’ll betray his 
country I” When tbe music proves hard to kill, 
it becomes grudgingly tolerated. Finally, after 
it has attracted attention In the West, it is 
cautiously exported and used bs proof of artis- 
tic freedom in the Soviet Union, and as a 
source of hard currency for the state. Thanks to 
the superhuman gullibility of so many Wester- 
nets the resulting fictional state of affairs is 
sometiihes accepted as real. When Feigin en- 
deavours to convince the Village Voice jazz 
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to British radio (an Qffence; punishable with i Gapelin Trio, the guru asks (with a logic that is 
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Haunts of frumps 


useful, not perhaps for the mtislroioriuw 1 — — — “ wheel of pain. The unnecessary suffering of 

the person who wants to study tSfwrl SeVIHOlir women is her theme. The reader’s vicarious 

Soviet-orbit art of writing between du?f J — — suffering rapidly becomes an act of sufferance. 

the East German critic Bert primitive methods of midwifery are described 

“Arkhangelsk, Arkhangelsk", an entkK 1 Azes with an aImost obsessive 1:001:601 for detail: 

account of a few days with that dtv’7? I ^ u n mi<ih Hamilton. J9.95. They forgot to remove the eaglestone tied to her 
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writes Nogbk, because “the country issovm* I 7»n unremarkable landscape. Women and w ^ ul( f drive it back op , aod anointed her burning 
Soviet readers would chuckle over this Z. I °LlL«, huddle in their tents around the pen- vuWa ^ oil of thyme after pushing her organs back 
ence. The country is vast, but not vasl«S I Offence of a disused airfield, empty at in< md applied waierin which 
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the . rea ^ r onl y h « toreilia | ge i used to being alone here at night. lennin ateone of her Innumerable pregnancies 

that the top jazz artists of a county which {« I H^dlance sucking me in. Once I have put up ^ concoc n on of pennyroyal, furze, laurel 
enormous financial resources at the dlsposalof I Curtains I can shut it off In a normal ' ( es and celor y | followed by honeyed lupin 
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womb. Her great-granddaughter Judith - the 
chronology is far from easy to follow - tries to 
terminate one of her Innumerable pregnancies 
with a concoction of pennyroyal, furze, laurel 
leaves and celery, followed by honeyed lupin 
roots and acorns. On another occasion, she 
tries bishop’s weed, dittany, catmint, fennel 
and hyssop roots. Is this endless cataloguing of 
obscure herbs really necessary to make the 
relatively simple point that life before modem 
contraceptives was as dangerous to perpetuate 
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and non-musical insights into Soviet &, 
aham King finds Sergey Kuiyokhln, ito 
ly well be one of the most innovative coo- 
nporary jazz pianists, in a state of shod ■ 
er a concert in Leningrad in 1982. Vty? 
cause the only free- jazz concert to beheldii 
ars has just finished and nobody know 
ether there will be another ooe ia 
iTyokhin’s lifetime. This one was much too 
:cessful. An unnamed “father” ofSovletjazz 
tics gives an interview to Ochs at night in I 
: parked in an empty square for fear 
gged rooms. Ochs, because of thfrdnd other 
oeriences, feels a “presence" throughout ha 
journ in the Soviet Uniom^IJelt Uke lev. 
ck in eighth grade, being a rebellion bf, 
ites Ochs. Well, in some respects be ite 
:m to be an eighth-grader: “What rtaHyta 
happen in both countries [le, both (n tbe \ 
dted States and in the Soviet Union] is that : 
j people have to take over." This is too modi 
• me: how else can the people take pta 
:ept by having a democratic governmnl, 
th regularly held elections giving the voted 
feral choices? But that is what one of the t« 
ove-named countries already has. ■ 
perfect system,, but then only-Ww®* 
ngs are perfect. 

rhe last essay In Leo Feigin’a book Is a 
\ account of the struggles he ha* hading 
nan who may well have saved Soviet WJ. 
tz from obscurity and eventually •. 
Ilvion. Again, it is a story of . 

though the Soviet State Copyright * . 
AAP), which is a monopoly, oP^JJ!-- 1 
practical purposes, .as a censor, WJ • 

IS (Performing Right SbeletyjjM' 

3PS (Mechanical Copyright Proterfkios^ 
f) in Great Britain accept VAAP.w^ ' 
llectlve member and demand that • 
rds pay royalties through them -to-wj 
i absurd situation developed! 
ipirov, ,a New Jazz saxophonist, . 

ced to. two years in prison. 
ued an LP with his mus!c ; and the . 
der threats of. taking its ownerto ^ r.- 
rnahded that their payments o® - 1 . « 
^AP in ; Moscow. Since Vapitov, , 

Viet pri$oriers, had; to pay ^ 

j camp, VAAP would r 

it fo them for VhpifP v < 

r bureaucrats asked Feigin r 
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“No doubt because I was brought up by a tov 
naturalist, I have always fell an irresistible UTge QVi 

to paint true pictures of society as 1 have seen on 
it"; so wrote Christina Stead in 1961, com )e( 
menting on the method that produced such an 
splendid novels as Lerty Fox: For * 

Love Alone. It is a catch-all, detached and 
anecdotal method, with innumerable aspects ^ 
of many lives being brought under scrutiny, n , 
and also a rigorous one: with this author, n 
you’re aware of an absolute distaste for such b 
facile story-tellers’ expedients as whimsy, tn- n 
volity or surface charm. Stead’s reader ts bom- n 
barded, not wooed; her narratives unfold in a c 
rather grim, purposeful and highly 
manner, with the emphasis on « 

(and how it’s bound up with self-deception . her 
characters rarely see themselves as he author 
sees them), and on 

vailing in each particular location. (Stead s 
rootlessness has often been commented on. 
she began and ended In Australia, but spent 
the greater part of her life in English, Euro- 
pean and American cities.) Above all, wBPJj 
andlargeness of scale make her an author to be 

reV Q«en o/Smry- which bringaWg^^^ 1 ^^ 
twenty-five stories, and a number of odds an 
ends - isn’t, however, a collection in which 
, Stead’s strengths are greatly in evidence a 
. number of the pieces included here readllke 
. ltiB \ mu* (some, indeed, turn up in slightly 
f different versions elsewhere, like the one ab- 
out a rich young Australian alcoholic rnimobil- 


In one case, we get both a fictional and a non- 
fictional portrait of the same character . an ex- 
patriate American Pernod-dnnker and ra00 "‘ 

teui who noses out the good listener in every 
gathering. One story peters out i [*■"»"* 

author's note: “And so on. Don t know. 

Stead’s generally serviceable prose style has, 
in some of these uncollected stones,, become 
deadpan to the point of faux-naivety: wr, 

lover, is dead now.’’ Some show uncerta nty 
over the question of where to start and stop, 
one - “Life is Difficult'' - gets round thrt prob- 
lem by opening with its heroine as a small child, 
and simply continuing t until. ^ course, her 
fi.noml takes olace. Hers is one ot tne many 
lives (In Stead’s work) lived drably and out-of- 
true 'These stories are full of philanderers, 
ne'er-do-well nephews, frauds, mnbngejers. 
miseries in foreign hotels, Regular liaisons; 
boardina-houses, haunts of frumps, long 
married couples dogg^Y nttribulmg 
ness to one another. The habit of imnd these 
characters have in common is to be aggrieved. 
AJyTrc all dcperarely nrticulnle vrhcu A 

1 comes to their annoyances. 

: ¥£e stories in the opening section of the 

r book ate set in Edwardian Sydney - The Old 
• School" contains pupils In sprigged “ 

s Norfolk suits- but were not in fact written unt 

i: t i. c 1970 s and lateT (we learn from ft useful 

it afterword by R. G. Geciing). Other groups 
bring together episodes from Stcad s sojourn 
» r in nre- or post-war Paris, New York, West 
> e Hampstead!and elsewhere. There « an overtly 
autobiographical section at the end. None of 

ul this is without interest, but the book is stuffe 
h"c 

illy the mid-century arc presented more cogenuy 
ab- in her novels. — 


This year’s Sinclair Prise has been awarded lo 
Marjorie Oludhc Macgoye tor he'novclCon 
Zg IO Birth, which Wdl be published in Jurw 

and reviewed in a forthcoming Issue of the TLS. 
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. tint war is still to Its early stages. Zabra is not Qe risft . s misery to the pune ** ■ 

one, of thpse rich and cultured Lebanese wh ■ ^ u ^ e n the beautifulsociety womenwe 

cto look hack With nostalgia to the - j n the society pages of the magazin - 
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: ^l e PPcie, rtashem, took p^tm ai96l flrst yg 0 f; the 

oveHhrowwhat he perceived to be the gu - tl - 0 f childhood 

eLnmfiir^c nf the old Lebanese ■ ■ umiire dealing With an unte _ 
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" |n a world of limiled resource; . ' ■ 

: ; society faces difficult moral choices. ■ ; . 
The basis for these choices is the theme of 
this Series. First delivered at Syracuse Univers H 
^ thClectures are now availabie in a series of 
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When David’s parents' marriage smashes up, 
they send their son to a psychologist to be 
cured of confusion. At the psychologist’s 
David secretly scissors from learned books sci- 
entific drawings of the female genitals and 
"acrobatic"pictures to use, in conjunction with 
a vacuum cleaner, as a sex aid. Meanwhile the 
Jamaican maid Clara, perfect mother and fall- 
en angel, is concealed in a closet wondering at 
this new use of her Electrolux. But unlike 
David's brittle, somewhat shadowy parents, 
Clara understands everything, having lived 
deeply. This is her story too. She has a secret 
past which is tragic. 

Clara was brought from Jamaica by Leona, 
David’s unhappy, withdrawn mother, after the 
death of Leona’s baby daughter. Soon the 
affluent parents are too preoccupied to care for 
or love David. While Clara adores him, Leona 
searches, in the American way, for peace, 
meaning and understanding by taking the 
psychic valium of astrology and attempting to 
part company with her pale body in astral pro- 
jection. She is In such selfish despair she is 
reduced to reading Edgar Cayce. Eventually 
she flees to California with her guru. This frees 
David and Clara, away from the parents’ con- 
ventional world of adultery, divorce and lust, 
to inhabit a delicious loving privacy. They 
speak in patois, which David is so good at he 
can phone Clara and perfectly imitate her 
friend Blossom Chatelaine. Unfortunately this 


skill gets him sent to the psychologist. And 
despite being Jewish, David accompanies 
Clara to church and takes communion. Clara is 
furious: “But if ya parents found out, they'd 
shit up themselves!” 

With Clara and her Jamaican hairdresser 
friends, he gets involved in voodoo, the burn- 
ing of body-shaped candles, visits to gypsies, 
the abuse of soap-opera stars on the subway 
and there is a pelvic bawdy dance called "Lift- 
up". "Wait for Jesus, wait for me!" cries Calar, 
just before a vicious physical fight between her 
and her old mysterious enemy Dora, who is the 
key to Clara's past. Jolted by the quite natural 
desire to go through other people’s bedrooms 
and read their locked-away private letters, 
David begins to find out about Clara, her dead 
son, Dora, and why she is a fallen angel. 

In giving us a detailed child’s-eye view of the 
world, Clara's Hear I occupies similar territory 
to The Catcher In The Rye without that book's 
vim or voice. Especially at the beginning, 
Oishan's point of view is uncertain; he can’t 
pull his story into focus. The book is politically 
insular and unambitious, like most recent 
American writing, which deals with the ins- 
and-outs of families and is reluctant to relate 
private affairs to public ones or tangle with 
larger issues and themes. Why don’t American 
writers tell us what it is like to be a world 
power? 

Oishan's achievement is to have created a 
separate and entirely believable world, care- 
fully, comically and humanely drawn without 
literary self-consciousness. It is held together 
by much tension and contains many excellent 
recognizable scenes and embarrassments. 
Clara's Heart is successful on its own terms, as 
one of those novels that illustrate Gide’s re- 
sonant phrase: “Families I hate you." It is a 
fine debut. 
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strange world, and his concern as storyteller is 
to bring together the transcendent angelism of 
pure thought and the immanent actuality of 
our incarnate condition in the body Descartes 
viewed as an animated corpse. This concern, 
Poteat argues, is or ought to be our common 
concern, because Cartesian dualism and the 
glamour of mathematics art deeply woven into 
the ways we habitually and wrongly think. 

At his most arid , Percy the theoretician pro- 
;■ duces diagrams/ usually triangular j to describe • 
; our use of symbols tp= mediate and share ex- 
. • peHepce. These diagram i, ■ and - their accom- 
■: panying vocabulary, aspire to the condition of 
mathematics. Poteat fails, perhaps, to stress 
■ how unreadable these passages are, but she 
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~ 1 v. . ,, , — ^- !| • ' • notes' acutely that they depend on precisely 
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much Kis abstract thought is Influenced by be- ^ ^ or AMndt,.for Poteat, and 

bavioUriSm and empiricism, the wish to treat'- 1 for ?OTrthe«a|,ls what can be 
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PETER DICKINSON 
Teftiga 

256pp. Bodley Head. £9.95. 

0370308913 
NICHOLAS BEST 
Tennis and the Masai 
176pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 

009 1637700 

Given Peter Dickinson’s penchant for structu- 
ral obliquity, it is scarcely surprising that Tefu- 
ga is not simply about colonial life in Northern 
Nigeria in the 1920s but is about making a film 
in the 1980s about colonial life in Northern 
Nigeria in the 1920s. Miss Tressider, the star, 
was only persuaded to come to “fucking awful 
Africa" by a “terrific" script, but remains 
jaundiced and puzzled: 

How did you sell it to them? It isn’t the Raj, is it? No 
howdahs or durbars or tiger shoots, just three or four 
people sweating their lives away in a stinking jungle 
slum. By no means mass audience. 

This is disingenuous, though. Tales from the 
Dark Continent trade as a matter of course in 
the nastiness of the fauna, the hideousness of 
the bacillae lurking in every stagnant pool and 
the unspeakable sloth and depravity of the 
locals. Africans confront their colonial masters 
across gulls of mutual incomprehension to the 
novelist’s and cinematographer’s benefit if not 
their own. 

Nigel Jackland, a successful television jour- 
nalist, is making a film about his parents’ life in 
the bush some sixty years earlier (as well as 
deriving an Oedipal frisson from sleeping with 
the actress who plays his mother, Betty). He 
begins by sounding a note of bien peasant 
cultural relativism: "The British tribe who 
ruled Nigeria for some sixty years practised 
rituals and revered fetishes as bizarre to me as 
those of any of the people they governed." 
Betty Jackland was remarkable precisely to the 
degree that she found the protocols of indirect 
rule, a heady fusion of the “Law of the 
Prophets and the Laws of Cricket’’, infinitely 
odder and more infuriating than the world view 
of the natives with whom she came into con- 
tact. 

Betty’s journal, like Margaret Millett’s 
memoir in Death of a Unicorn, suggests an 
untypical forcefulness and singleness of pur- 
pose - this in spite of the fact that her natural 
Idiom Is the “debutese" which Margaret made 
a living from satirizing. Her observations, for 
all that they are packaged lb the patois of a 
pre-pubes cent good sort - "Golly", "permlsh”, 
“expedish", “ugsome" and "pull yourself 
together Bets" — are nevertheless generally re- 
liable, based on a tolerance (even of the re- 
laxed Tikawa sexual rites of passage) unusual 
for the period. 

The received wisdom that it was impossible 
for B European ever . really to know, Africa 
encqurag$s Dickinson to . worry; away at the 
sort of epistemolbgical problem which' so many 
qf Wsmpvels give .spare to. (Hindsight, for 
; example, simultaneously indulged In and snif- 
fed at ;thaf "fashionable fooling around with 
notions of truth.arid fiction, fun for some, te- 
dious for modi”.) Where Betty comes into 
rnammum conflict yAth her husband ; and the 
authorities m Kaduna is over their blithe solu- 
•fidn.to the ticklish problem of richer minds 
.Wqbodv^knows ! what the African really ' 
i t^ks- She will npt allow her curiosity to be 
: emasculated in this way. She adds the weight of 
her pbstiqacyitp M .White man’s burden 
; women who meddle Itt. administration aren’t ■ 
much better than Africans in shirty tiUle suits, 
bbmmg dp from LagOs”. Forbiinfi an alliance : 
WththeformidablpTikewawomen.she^ * 


son is on the preoccupations of the 
class, h.s attempts to communicate t&! 
side of things suffers in comparisonl^ 
hves are cowed or self.! mp S rtan| ^* 
foundly ahen. Even Elon^o, c™TE 
houseboy end now a force m p<S& 

In Nicholas Best's contemporatyKa. ,, 
older Afnca hands, when not rdfeS* 
studied cool of the frontier -" a IS 
God, what a bore" - continue tobindonabm 
the otherness of all those Africans 
tmue to clutter up the place. Where Trimk, 
touch self-congratulatory about its enlisted 
relativism, Tennis and 
cultural reversals. The coloruaiswrldhahS 
turned upside down. The novel oprar^Z 
African officials watching in shocked dU 
as a number of German tourists disport then 
naked adiposity in the sea - “A Pastonlp«. 

pie. One can’t expect to change them over- 
night.” 

This tale of an innocent preparaloiy scbool- 
master abroad in East Africa plainly hMtei 
comparisons with Waugh, and Best mama 
early reference to Black Mischief. More^r- 
aily , his Kenya is a literary landscape, hancted 
by the ghosts of Rider Haggard, Banm 
Blixen and Elsa the lioness. Nor is he star to 
plug his own popular history, Happy VeSey,* 
which the novel’s. central character, Mnft 
Riddle, reads of the “lords and ladles, dng 
addicts and pioneers, adulterers and Nsd 
sheep" who made Kenya what It was h (be 
good old days, a place of "high altitude eccu- 
tricity’’- “everyone drank or fornicated uns 
sent home in disgrace". Shades of Whl(t Mu- 
chief too. 

The mythologizing has not ceased. Tbe 
“alpine world” of the Aberdare mountains is 1 
million miles from the “BBC Africa" of jbe 
game parks. The plains are roamed bjistw 
species of American anthropologist io search 
of tenure, waxing polysyllabic about Masai 
ethnoculture which the old stagers contisKto 
regard as the mindless whimsy of a bunch of 
“ignorant bastards”. 

Best's Kenya is running down; its recent he- 
tory is a process of decline from a more hemic 
age. Although it remains a place of casual 
beauty and everyday exoticism - 9 trip W the 
post office can involve encounters with jszek 
grazing at the road's edge while a fiih eajfc 
hovers overhead and pelicans fly past— 
the place it once was. The seigneurial Nbqdf- 
mindedness and eccentric!ty.,of the martteti 
(and martinettes) who originally rap the ptae 
are now surplus to requirements, 'fbe.wvp' 
pat is a businessman from Surbiton oph*!j’ 
term contract. Nor has the African escaped. 1“ 
one epiphnnic scene Martin witnesses a M*® 
lion dance, the warriors; splendidly i D ^£. 
carrying war rattles and wearing leggings® 
from the fur of colobus monkeys, : 
dreadldcks, head-dresses of black 
feathers, tennis shoes arid spectades. : v . ' 
. Tennis and the Masai Is Relaxed, deapwjj 
effortless, written with wit and charm. It 
unflinching- severe, tart arid occasws*^ 
bloodthirsty.; Martin, who arrives a wd. 
homd a man having shot an Impala for«ipP“': 
and carried it tack tq 'cpmp with • 

soaking ffito his shirt;. Haying once 
t thing more than a career in teaChing. 

. to a drab arid squalid UK seeking a 
lii the Drerip Jackets, coriSclentof ; 

command 4, a^ platoon of ri^to^tatbo^p P' 
OriimUn ' V. 
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whereas the British 
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• . 6NQ, Spma Books have morinted a 
:: Book Fttfiyali The festival, which openedji 
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The Enlightenment betrayed 


Ij ^White 

ecrtR SLOTERDU K 

JrZauberbaumiDie Entstehung der 
n-jboanalyse im Jahre 1785 
j^pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. DM 

3518032216 

n* magic tree" in the title of Peter 
cjourdijk’s first novel is the elm in the French 
jjteeof Buzancy beneath which the Marquis 
de Puys^gur, a pupil of the magn&iseur Franz 
toloiiMesmer, performed his feats of hypno- 
sis the last years before the Revolution. Der 
2 eibtrbaum is set in 1785, one year after 
fcyrigur’s discovery of the therapeutic advan- 
ws of “artificial somnambulism” (ie, hypno- 
iflt chronicles the journey of a Viennese 
doctor, the twenty-four-year-ol'd Jan van 
Ljyden, to Buzancy via Strasbourg, Paris and 
4eSalp6trl4re. Before he is brought face to 
bee with Puys6gur, van Leyden runs the 
rnnllet of an assortment of contemporary 
'originals”: quacks, false rationalists, mesmer- 
ists sod bizarre intellectuals of various orders. 

In his Krilik der zynischen Vernunft (re- 
ritwtd in the TLS of October 7, 1983), 
Soterdijk advances the claim that the “discov- 
er of the unconscious” customarily attributed 
to Sigmund Freud was in fact one of the 
greatest achievements of the Enlightenment. 
Acenlury before Freud’s pilgrimage to Paris to 
stidy under Charcot, the mesmerists were, 
according to Sloterdijk, achieving a break- 
tangh In the exploration of the unconscious 
ud, for all their hocus-pocus, marking the 

Trial and error 

Michael Butler 

IKDRICH D0RRENM ATT 
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Zurich: Diogenes. Sw fr34. 
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beginnings of modern psychotherapy. 

Sloterdijk describes his novel as an “epic 
essay in the philosophy of psychology", which 
suggests that it is a continuation, by other 
means, of the pamphleteering aspect of his 
best-selling Kritik , and, indeed, Der Zauber- 
baum bears many of the hallmarks of a highly 
artificial roman d thdse. From the initial, over- 
explicit list of characters and the author's pre- 
emptive prefatory remarks about the philo- 
sophical significance of his tale, to the various 
knowing recapitulations of the journey's 
underlying implications, the reader is con- 
tinuously being invited to see character and 
incidents as Illustrative building-blocks in a his- 
torical allegory. When the hero is seduced, or 
possibly dreams he has been, by a Parisian 
matron, this is largely to allow him to prefigure 
Freud's ideas on the Oedipal. His encounter 
with a troupe of itinerant players becomes the 
starting-point for much theorizing about the 
nature of selfhood. And a later visit to the 
Palais Royal is merely the setting for one of 
those extended discussions with a variety of 
cynics which form such an important part of 
van Leyden’s education. 

Yet Der Zauberbaum contains many epi- 
sodes and characters whose power extends well 
beyond their place in tbe grand scheme. There 
is, for instance, an encounter with the Stras- 
bourg mesmerist LeBrasseur, who ingeniously 
uses a foetus, a skeleton and a climb to the top 
of Strasbourg Cathedral as props in his attempt 
to open van Leyden’s eyes to the dawning new 
age; the madman in the Salpfilrifere who thinks 
he is Louis XV, and ends up under the guillo- 
tine like his historical counterpart; and the de- 


hike 1950s Friedrich DOrrenmatt achieved an 
•ittpected success with a handful of mildly 
fcwlric detective stories which have long 
s«* become classic examples of his macabre 
taoour .and genial exploration of a world 
■rted not so much by absurdity as by its 
Ptoque distortions. In both his plays and his 
Jnds- though Dttrrenmatt has never claimed 
whiter to be more than financially necessary 
: pMers - Individuals are depicted as caught 
■ I labyrinth of conflicting passions and con- 
Mriory meanings. The detective stories, in 
PricuUi;, turned that genre's comforting cer- 
upside down by demonstrating the 
power of random events in human 

. - frlktenmatt's new book was in fact first 
"fold in the 1950s, then put aside, as the 
I Pjw worked on thei play Frank V, picked up 
. jjPto.M numerous occasions and finally aban- 
*ri W80 when it could not be fitted into 
I femuiprehensive edition of his . work pub- 
diat year by Diogenes. Five years later 
i rjenmafi . resurrected the fragment, 
Waped the material and added a final chap- 
R Personal -'epilogue. This lengthy and 
genesis has left Its mark on. the text, 
fimesboth' con fused and confusing: 
typically satirical wit alternate with 
*gJlgto/igK e «re. 

. jjllJ^^Hler, a leading Ztirich politician and 
2*«8^murdera the local Professor of Ger- 
. of numerous well-fed witnesses in 

jjjJ’d]!’ 1 m °st prestigious restaurant. The 
'"■S rx - . purilshment . exemplary: 

gaol. Kohler, howevrir, start* 
itnniaculate order of his 
• g-:^. “miho n s; ri struggling yoqng 
Spit J arid giyes him the apparent- 

H rW mandate to re-examine the case on 
' 'uop that his client is Innocent. The 
1 9f the novel consists of Spit’s bitter 
idw he gradually became aware that 
manipulating him in a power 
|tyond!hls comprehension. . ■ 

.» PM reveals the contours of DQr- 
obsessiorta; the discrepancy 
v’^^dxethOUon of absolute 1 justice 
the grubby iprichina- 


tions ("Justiz”) that men have invented ostens- 
ibly in pursuit of it; and the impenetrability of 
all human motivation, of all systems of moral- 
ity or politics. The world as it presents itself to 
our senses is a labyrinth, Dflrrenmatt argues, 
and his text imitates this confusion by remov- 
ing any narrative certainty. As the plot loses 
itself in its twists and turns, it is only (he au- 
thor’s characteristic verve and love of story- 
telling that hold the reader's attention. 

The “epilogue", written la 1985, fils 
awkwardly on to the earlier material with its 
black jokes, farcical interludes and side-swipes 
at the Swiss Establishment. The result Is that 
“Friedrich Dttrrenmatt" becomes just as much 
a fictional persona as Felix Sp&t or, for that 
matter, the mysterious Isaak Kohler himself. 

Yet it is in these last few pages which trans- 
cend the fictfonal framework that Dflrren-. 
matt’s speculative power is seen at its best. He 
makes no excuse for the shift of narrative view- 
point, or for the subsequent puzzle he puts 
before the reader: “Is the story that onl y 


cadent Parisian “Sexualzyniker” Saint-Mal- 
baux. And although van Leyden remains a 
relatively colourless personality, he has a gift 
for the bold image, the aphoristic pronounce- 
ment and the grand vision. 

In his philosophical (realise, Sloterdijk 
complains of reason’s lack of vision. But his 
attempt there at finding some new bridge be- 
tween philosophy and life, the grand taxonomy 
of "cynicisms" and panaceas, ranges from the 
Procrustean to the embarrassingly quixotic. 
Der Zauberbaum is, by contrast, more success- 
ful, in that the author transfers some of his 
ideas to the youthful van Leyden and injects a 
measure of irony. Much that was overbearing 
when served up as an encyclopaedic diagnosis 
thereby acquires at least some plausibility. Yet 
the theme of the novel - of epoch-making dis- 
coveries in animal magnetism, far more revolu- 
tionary for an understandingof the modern self 
than the political events of the 1780s, gradually 
being betrayed by the collective cynicism and 
“enlightened false consciousness" that suc- 
ceeded the Terror - remains unconvincing. 
That Puyslgur, or even the nebulous van 
Leyden, could lay claim to being the father nf 
psychoanalysis is merely an article of fuiili. 

It may partly be history’s fault that the story 
is one of misplaced hopes nnd unfulfilled 
potential. But having so impressively prepared 
the ground for nn encounter between van 
Leyden and Puysdgur, Sloterdijk does rather 
abuse the occasion as a pretext for a quasi- 
allegorical phantasmagoria about the betrayal 
of the Enlightenment, rather than exploit it to 
show the new discipline's therapeutic powers 
in action. 


achieved renlity in my Imagination any more 
absurd than the story of the world, any less 
firmly grounded than the foundations on which 
we built our cities?** Perhaps the Devil, too, is 
merely a fiction invented by God to excuse his 
botched creation? 

Dttrrenm&tt's provocative discussion of the 
ancient issue of guilt and responsibility, and his 
sardonic illustration of the way chance persis- 
tently negates man’s lofty designs, make him 
an uncomfortable author toread. Justiz is cer- 
tainly not his most coherent statement of (he 
essential incoherence of the world, but it Is a 
fascinating reminder of the dangers we face 
from the disorienting forces in the systems we 
create and from our tendency to demand abso- 
lute solutions to Intractable probleins. 

DOrrenmatt is not , in fact, interested in solu- 
tions; Indeed he distrusts the simplifications 
they necessarily involve. To that extent his 
; “new" novel represents ndripw departure from 
a conaistently held position of humane and 
tolerant scepticism, - 


Berlin ballad 


Peter Graves 

THORSTEN DECKER 
Die Bflrgschaft 

160 pp. Zttrich: Aminann. DM20. 

3250010561 

Mark Twain may have declared that a Gcrmnn 
joke was no laughing matter, but the joke 
underlying the literary debut of Thorstcn 
Becker, a twenty-eight-year-old from West 
Germany, is really rather a good one. He has 
taken Schiller’s "Die BUrgschaft" (The 
Pledge), a ballad known to generationsof Ger- 
man schoolchildren, and wittily adapted both 
its plot and its values to contemporary cir- 
cumstances. 

In Schiller's telling of Cicero’s original, 
Damon, condemned to death by the tyrannical 
Dionysius, is given a threc-day reprieve to wit- 
ness his sister’s wedding, on the understanding 
that, should he not coinc back within that 
period, the friend who has pledged himself as 
guarantor will die in his place. Various ob- 
stacles delay his return until, as he thiuks, the 
deadline has passed, but, preferring death to 
dishonour, he presents himself for execution - 
just in time to snvc Ills friend. Moved by this 
mutual loyalty Dionysius spares them both. 

In Becker’s version Syracuse in the fourth 
century bc has become divided Berlin in the 
1980s. The narrator, & young West German 
writer, makes the acquaintance of an East Ger- 
man stage-designer. In order that the latter 
may be allowed out of East Germany to take 
up a commission in Vienna, the West German 
agrees to act as collateral, committing himself 
to stay in the East permanently if his friend fails 
to return. Dionysius is played here by an 
urbane officer of the state security service, who 
arranges the deal, confident that events are 
ultimately under his control. 

The tale is told with gusto and with numer- 
ous entertaining observations on life in E^st 
Germany. Although the narrator is favourably 
disposed Towards that state, he grows in- 
creasingly desperate at the prospect of actually 
, having to live t here.He Is spa red this fate In the 
final pages, when bis opposite number returns 
in the nick of time to prevent a franric escape 
attempt In a stolen BMW. 

The whole conception is of course entirely 
fanciful, although ironic humour spiked with 
touches of the surreal may be the most 
appropriate way of dealing with the absurdities 
• of the Berlin Wall . The climate created by such 
a border, however , is not disgu ised by the light- 
ness of Becker’s narrative tone. Mistrust and 
manipulation abound: of the lofty virtues ex- 
tolled In Schiller’s ballad there is barely a tract. 
This is a memorable performance by Becker,, 
but perhaps Mark Twain was right none the 
'• less. ' 1 s' * * 
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A moment of madness 
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PHILIPPE MORAY 

Le dlx-neu vlfimc M t ravers les does 
686pp. Paris: Denofil. 

In 1848 the Revue du magnitisme declared its 
support for the Revolution. In the 1870s the 
London-based spiritualist club, Isis, became 
under the leadership of the ex-communard, 
. 18 Dramard, a raliying-point for dmigrd 
socialists, while its journal Lucifer (edited by 
the exotic theosophist Mme Blavatsky) reg- 
ularly recommended the Revue sociaUste to its 
readers. Strange bedfellows, one might think 
mere quirks in the anecdotal history of the 
nineteenth century. But, in Philippe Moray’s 
remarkable account of the period (or rather 
revision of our inherited notions of dix- 
neuvUmeti), they find their place in a massive- 
ly excavated mine of facts that is also a verit- 
Sons m,nefieid of P rov °«ative relnterpreta- 

We have known for some time of the bizarre 
transactions between occultism and socialism 
to nineteenth-century thought and literature. 
Muray. however, goes much further: he sees 
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new descriptions and evaluations. But overall 
what we have is a double perspective: a per- 
spective of demystification of most of our 

Tour de France 
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Jain the view that we have been hv^g for tco 

tong in intellectual Cloud-cuckoo-land; in all who bases that *-if . ^ a ^^aKsT. « 
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It is quite impossible to do proper justice have hB nineteeilth centuyj 

here to what I can only call the FmmSy the *■■<! 

productive tendentiousness of this book; stlU 
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producing a major intellectual and ideological 
configuration to which he gives the fetching 
title ocsoc. Ocsoc designates the strange, and 
alarming, confluence In nineteenth-century 
thought and literature of occultism and social- 
ism, and takes the form of a hybrid, often 
incoherent, yet quite fundamental set of dis- 
cursive practices shaping the - for Muray - 
essentially catastrophic terms of intellectual 
and political modernity, as the bad and mad 
dream of a universally regimented human 
order based on the principle of Harmony. 
Ocsoc replaces the Christian doctrine of the 
irremediable condition of original sin by the 

3*m. J' n i edical not * on of man and society as 
ill but curable. Cure consists in contact with 
or the creation of Harmony - the harmonious 


in its own literature as the subtitle suggests. 
The image of the mirror is used as a leitmotif 
throughout the book, with varying aptness and 
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mirror and the image 1100-1500 

267pp. Macmillan. £27.50 (paperback, £8 95) 

0333325575 '* 

"A personal and original work based on his 
experience and enriched by quotations from a 
wide and idiosyncratic range of books”: 
Lynette R. Muir’s description of Philip of 
Novara s Four Ages of Man serves well enough 
for her own work. She too offers a “mixture of 
generalisation and particular detail" and 
writes briefly to a fixed pattern and with re- 
atlve y few digressions” - not that she has a 
tight line of argument to follow. 

Her stated aim is to give a picture of medi- 
eval society in France as it saw itself, reflected 


duplicity in begging Perceval not tn 
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configuration to which he elves the feiJLa “ ,rrorand the image 1100-1500 J" 81 " John . and Tolkien. The study as a whole didactic nature of meriWi m JS? aa J? taDj 

title fif'cnn Hi -i—: X 6 ? . e elcb 267pp. Macmillan. £27. 5fl fnoiwrh p o nc\ reflects not just the highway, like Stendhal »« ,. re ,° medievaI literature, fora 
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A Review Devoted to the Arts 
of the Imagination .. . 
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• oence, stoce the poet himself comments on her thing of her own enthusiasm for the Joora 
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reflects not just the highway, like Stendhal’s amnTTJh^ medieval “‘eraturc, for B . 
ambulatory mirror, but various fascinating by- muf Arthu^re^r ^ 10 which Charinape 

ways too. It is on a kind of literary Dackace- ? d hzed ’ no1 ,0 ^“*0 * 

tour that Dr Muir leads us down the centuries t uf h ,° n °P the . uslial French habit of nufcug 

Like a conscientious but slightly apprehensive arv ^ as fanta5t, c as possible and the Inujia- 

guide in charge of a student party IThe tries to SSn r^h 88 1 f 0SSlble,, ■ We hflVe no ^ h 

claim and hold our attention by fringing on us w * 1 ™ whJsked 

topical aUusions and familiar pdnts of refer- 2Sk 1 

ence. In the same breath she may speS of familiarity with minor as well uoijot 

chains de geae and Star Wars, AlS^fder .h^I!f.? .?l.T r r0Ute and a 

DaUaPol C 0 ™£" ^XeRoZft ^ h ° We ™' the P a « *" « » 

Silence and Tarztui of the Apes medieval art U? ^ MS J' hWl . ,he sam m * 

and Play School Whether nnl flnH. e k art J 10010, didact i c and devotional literature, (be 

ailels JmeSy'E" t“g or teS E S ^ M ^ ** 

some, there is an undeS^ back ‘ sta « e ' nsit * are of special intetoL The 

drawn from them regarding popular tastes in f ° r pre5ent_da y analo 8 ie8 te™** 

audiovisual entertainment & P P insistent as our attention is increasingly d*m 

The first half nf th*. M to particular details of medieval life aid tttt 

rushed with too much tn ohm ra J her tudes: medical lore, hints on raising chlWrtaoi 

a quarter o f a ccoZ^6)°U '•*’*'***’' 

“OrJy the word, of the poels", weweretok 
being given in translation a* !u? ^? Cr Mcan breathe life into the historian’s day." Bin 

note occasional Inaccurac^- why for^ 85 Mtor has shown, it is often the prd» U«^ 

B tariff ♦».- l. for ln ' or the account-book that gives more ditctu 


stance, theew^rive but ^ or the account-book that gives mdredirecii 

for Rlote (farcical 0688 to everyday society, particularly, In t 

monde? SmaU slirw thmiah ° f ebate ^ lator Middle Ages. With the literatureoieati 
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ijuimicui, verse or prose, me epnes, mwi 
their interpretations, act as mediator* and i 
risk resurrecting a society to thdr own spet 
fleations. For this reason too,' perhaps I 
Muir carries more convictiqn in her later d»j 
ters. Brit throughout she has proved S N 
and amiable guide, whose conversation 
never dull and succeeds in imparting: son* 
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Uncovering shared meanings 


Ma rina Warner 

riTHERINEBELSEY 

SiSuycct of Tragedy: Identity and 
ifference in Renaissance drama 
253pp. Methuen. £13.95. 

0416327001 

Qoe of the morality plays that Catherine 
fr&y discusses places Lingua - Tongue - on 
m {„ a crimson gown with white accessories. 
Following grammatical Latin gender. Tongue 
a female, and she is competing with the Five 
gnus for equal rank beside them. She fails, 
fell shut u p ( locked in the house of Taste with 
thirty watchmen set to stop her wagging. 

Tlie cautionary drama was written in 1607, 
mJ proved popular, for it was reprinted, 
Bttey notes, five times before 1657. In the 
grentcenth century, the medieval notion that 
women were above all given to lechery and 
then to tittle-tattle, and that the one was as bad 
is die other, continued to flourish, but the 
foma of the time expresses disquiet about 
woen’s speech with a difference. The Subject 
of Tragedy analyses the convergence of histor- 
ol events and philosophical changes behind 
fcrise of the virtuous female protagonist of 
ik Jacobean tragedy, who has left off her mute 
ud Is trying out her voice. Belsey tests her own 
xsse of hearing to find the character who 
Nuflds through - per-sonare - both the text of 
u author, who is almost Biways male, and the 
■personation of an actor (women did not 
appear on stage until the 1660s), and makes 
knelf heard. She relates the emergence of the 
logic heroine to the growing autonomy of the 
hero, and so must begin with man. “Woman 
bs meaning in relation to man", she writes. 
'And yet the instability which is the result of 
ttuymmetry is the ground of protest, resist- 
«e, feminism." 

In 77ie Castle of Perseverance, of around 
WHS, Mankind becomes the battleground 
dire the World, the Flesh and the Devil con- 
tad with the Virtues for dominion. Man can- 
Mt,ln this subjected state, act as an Individual 
ttdowed with action, speech and independ- 
we. Bullied and cajoled, he must trust like an 
■hut to the grace of God to find eventual 
action, and so, in Betsey’s sense, never de- 
rciops into a subject as agent, governing his life 
e i pronoun governs a transitive verb. Homo 
hike moralities, the dying man of Ars Morien- 
i woodcuts which were- also circulating in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the 
jwthful protagonist of such great cycles of 
bpatries as the Psychomachia hanging in the 
Ghat Robing Chamber of Hampton Court are 
dieted and dispersed and accused by a vari- 
*fr°f forces at work upon them. 

Wtoy traces convincingly the survival pf 
tth personified Virtues and" Vices in tragedies 
■ we accept as psychological and even re'alis- 

fo dramas of the Renaissance. She analyses 
kfP a? a False Counsellor of a deathbed 
a °Whj play, and redistributes the different 
of aitgels and devils speaking within a 
soliloquy of . Faust us. Gloucester, in 
. ™*fy yiy Part Three, functions also as an 
^joriiai y^ S | n ce he knows his own evil, 
ded areg it with the same transparency as a 
.raqracter like Covetousness in The Castle of 
Severance. r The shadows, inconsistencies, 
^d.&aps of a Hpmlet or a Lear paradoxically 
ihem with character: the less they know 
,®rin?elyes; the more we search to know and 
Jdcrstiind; them, .the more they fulfil i a, 
JgfcL fdei of individuality: As Belsey 
literary critics drift in the hinterlapd 
’.What; tragic protagonists say and dp 
toeanjbiit the quest can never be 
, W tesolv^edi “Literary 1 criticism Is thus a 
for, lost presence”, she writes; The 
rOpomed parii^a of this enterprise Inclines 


Music. Her consequent contrast, between the recorded in many me 
approved search for immortal life through ponding fear of hu 
knowledge of God’s redemption, and the con- another form of the 
detuned desire for dominion through know- produced. Scolds, n 
ledge of his creation, becomes itself forced: witches were all 

tragic heroes of the Renaissance are not all tongues. Parliamen 
Fausts, and the dreamer in Le Roman de la cursing, in 1624, an 
Rose - though this is not a tragedy - attends spells, not bawdy 
closely to the revelations of Dame Nature. It is Christina Lanier's i 
also too stark to argue that with the fading of dangers run by won 
faith, the human subject takes the place of the read by Catherine 

divine in drama, and that such a shift closes, Lingua takes the sU 
rather than opens avenues of investigation and seventeenth century 

challenge: in Henry VI, or ' 

Other subjects ... fill the vacancy left by the dis- though the authors, 
appearance of the absolute, legitimating presence of sympathy with thei 

heaven when the subject lakes ihe place of God. But zabeth Sawyer than 
the price of humanist legitimation is precisely the of Arc. 
recognition of existing objects or knowledge and restricting hei 

participation in existing discourses. It is, In other Rp i:„ v __ nn _, * 
words, a high degree of conformity to what Is already , y cannot ex pi< 

known, already authorised. protagonists in drar 

The Inquiry into “authorized” knowledge ^m^tic^deal exer 
and the circulating and shared meanings of the tue of lhe ' D ^ hess 
seventeenth century leads Belsey on to fasci- . , 

nating terrain , and she makes imaginative and n . ew 156 rm ' * ^ xpr 

fruitful connections between the characters of ™‘nbed dom 
the drama and upheavals, great and small, in “ ut ls na ™ p< 
British society. She explores the hero-avenger b ° undaries ’ " 

as a protagonist in the light of the subjects’ downolfly backdr! 
rebellion against their King, as foreshadowed ™ 

in The Revenge ofBussy d'Ambois, written by ™ 

George Chapmen around 1611, or in Fulke . . . sho that has 
Greville's Mustapha, published in 1609. Her May scorn 
passages on violent action as the sign of the To live beholding to 
autonomous agent, confront the chilly kinship 9j foT B PP are *' l5ke 5 
benveen atrocily and heroism, between power » 

and destruction, and she makes plain the- link As if a husband stoo 

with contemporary longings for strong leaders My spirit shall be mi 
and heaped arsenals. As long as I have tin 

To place the female subject of tragedy - 
heroine and villain - Belsey again moves from Catherine Belse; 

the historical crisis to the larger, speculative protest with ener| 
definition of gender. The -attempted husband- there are moment! 

murder of Alice Arden provoked widespread comes muffled. Li 
anxiety, expressed in the complex, ambivalent tax can lock the elc 
Tragedy of Arden of Peversliam. Like witch- ibly as the scold's b 

craft, mariticide becomes an area of -female of hideous aspect 

power in a territory where women are given duces In her survey 
very little room. Terror about wives’ doings, century. 

Vaguely disorganized 

— — — liar un'nrfi was nron 


recorded in many more instances than a corres- 
ponding fear of husbands, often represents 
another form of the horror that women's talk 
produced. Scolds, nags, fishwives, shrews htu! 
witches were all characterized by their 
tongues. Parliament even legislated against 
cursing, in 1624, and cursing meant women's 
spells, not bawdy or blasphemy. The late 
Christina Lanier's illuminating studies of the 
dangers run by women who railed have been 
read by Catherine Belsey with profit. When 
Lingua takes the stage in Ihe late sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, her name is la Pucelle, as 
in Henry VI, or 77w Witch of Edmonton, 
though the authors of the latter showed more 
sympathy with their outcast old woman Eli- 
zabeth Sawyer than Shakespeare did with Joan 
of Arc. 

By restricting herself to tragedy, Catherine 
Belsey cannot explore the richness of female 
protagonists in dramas like The Roaring Girt. 
She elucidates the development of the proto- 
romantic ideal, exemplified by the dazzling vir- 
tue of the Duchess of Malfi, and locates the 
new permitted expression of women within the 
circumscribed domestic and affective sphere. 
But she is hampered by her self-imposed 
boundaries, and in spite of its trenchancy, and 
its many perceptions, 77ie Subject of Tragedy 
docs not fly backdrops that set off the splendid 
speech of Moll Cut-Purse: 

... she that has wit and spirit 
May scorn 

To live beholding to her body for meat. 

Or for apparel, like your common dame 

Thai makes shame get her clothes to cover shame. 

Base Is that mind that kneels unto her body, 

As if a husband stood in awe on's wife; 

My spirit shall be mistress of this house. 

As long as I have time in't . . . 

Catherine Belsey stands her own ground of 
protest with energy and resolution, though 
there are moments when her speech, too, be- 
comes muffled. Locanian and Deiridean syn- 
tax can lock the eloquence of a subject as horr- 
ibly as the scold's bridle, a punitive contraption 
of hideous aspect that Antonia Fraser repro- 
duces In her survey of women's lot in the same 
century. 


Chris Baldick 

JANET BATSLEER, TONY DAVIES, REBECCA 
O'ROURKE and CHRIS WEEDON 
Rewriting English: Cultural politics of gender 
anejeiass ; • , 

188pp. Methuen. £10.95: 

0416389309 ■ • ’ V ■■ , 

“The greatest handicap of feminist criticism", 
Janet Batsleer and her collaborators write, “is 
that it is constituted ‘against’ rather than ‘for’ 
something." This Is not entirely a true confes- 
sion, but it does indicate a new kind of im- 
patience within Eng Lit's radical opposition, a 
chafing against the largely self-imposed 
routines bf academic dettorntremon,- a feeling 
that the socialist and feminist critiqiie qf the 
institutions of English in the academy has 
allowed Itself to become cut off from the in- 
terests and energies of Uke-mitfcjed schooi- 
teadiere and writers. Hie collaboration of 
academics with a schoolteacher find a com* 
munity publisher in the authbnal team of Re- 
writing Mish is itself ah attempt to (efresh 
..nivi fmm new sources, as tne 


Her years was promoted, above all in the semi- 
nal Newbolt Report of 1921, as a campaign for 
national unity (“Culture unites classes”, the 
Report proclaimed), yet the unity achieved 
exists only within the mythical construct re- 
ferred to as "the reader" of English Literature 
- a strange being, both unclassed and unsexed 
and therefore assumed to be white, male and 
middle-class. The various chapters of this book 
(and they range from a survey of working-class 
education in the 1930s to a study of altitudes to 
girls’ magazines) all resist the fiction of the 
undifferentiated reader and the related 
assumptions which inhibit the cultural self-con- , 
fidence of the excluded majority, splitting its 
imaginative capacities: Paradise Lost above 
the desk, Jackie or Oh, Boy i below it, 

.Much of the material in Rewriting English 
has a work-in-progress appearance about it- 
■ that proves to be the result of work abandoned 
half-finished- The authors started out to in : 
vestigate the cultural politics of the |930s aqd 
Wandered from there through the educational i 
policies of the Plebs League add the obstacles, 
’confronting wnrking-class writers, to another ; 
incomplete project on wow's reading habits 
and yet 'apoiher on male and female romance 
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-^“d pature of this enterprise inclines 
Wicy bejselfto embrace the austere and rigid 
gy^nsofthe earlier'jiiays, and fo express 
! l he, a pridri structure Upon .. 
*^fo^ «MpioIpgy ja founded. She founds 
tibbut tha mystics’ denial of enipir- 
^ the dissolution of the ecstatic subject 

°f Unknowing. } 

between! medieval. discuraive- 
S^W*tiWist empiricism divides her t^tf 
^ » it i^equir cs sleight of hand to make 

^^Van LibCral rAris ' belong to a passing 

ui vocally i since 
^'’ MlrtH ^y^irohpirrjy, Geometry and ■ 


positive alternatives to the prevailing conpep- 

These authors afe still out to dismantle (or 
“disorganize’ 1 ;- as they prefer to put i ) the 

' institutions. <* . M 1 *- 


■ titled “Conclusion, in whi?h nothing is con- 
cluded”. It is early days yet for the attempt, 
which Batsleer and hef associates endsage 
herd', to emulate from the left , the Scrutiny 
‘ revolution in English; studies.: It wputd be 

..... : ■ ii _ 'i. ..uJlVi' miinti. fufihiir’ than 
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This year, anyone who buys The Times 
Literary Supplement will be able to vote on the 

TLS/Cheltenham Literature Festival 

POETRY COMPETITION 


for an unpublished poem of up to fifty lines 
in English. 


From an anonymous entry of several thousand poems, the 
judges will short-list about 100, including both those they 
think best and those they regard as representative of the 
styJes and subjects found in the competition as a whole. 
These 100 poems will be printed - still anonymously - in 
a special issue of the TLS on September 5, along with a 

aSftSTcLT J readm ■” d in — »* 

Meanwhile, the judges will make their own decision, which 
may or may not overlap with that of the readers. 

Both sets of verdicts will be announced in the TLS of 

October 3, and all the winners will be invited to read 

their poems at the Cheltenham Festival of Literature on 
uctober 5, 
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aftd; from the TLS, Alan Hollinghurst 
(Deputy Editor) and Holly Eley 
(Assistant Editor) 


Just surviving 

Mick Imlah 

MATTHEW SWEENEY 
The Lame Waitzer 

664pp. Allison and Busby/Raven Arts Press. £4. 
0096897998 

The title-image of Matthew Sweeney’s second 
book, A Round House (1983), was an igloo, and 
inside was someone marooned for the winter 
with a raging thirst and a crate of whisky as 
though to compose as bizarre and miserable a 
book as he could. Here Sweeney discovered an 
interest in what survives of a thing when its 
proper and defining function has gone {like the 
bat's “sonar”, a man’s job, the world’s col- 
ours); and we understood this as part of the 
seasonal perspective, a doing-without for the 
span of one book, and a preparation for spring. 
Instead, we should have heeded the manifesto 
buried in the poem called “A Preparation for 
Survival”. This depicted a polar explorer who 
“chose to stay there l and learned to withstand 
tne cold”. Sweeney is still very much dug in, 
and if A Round House was the Preparation, 
then The Lame Waitzer doesn’t aim to be much 
more than Survival (its own severe theme). 

Many of the materials from which the new 
book builds its otherwise impressive imagina- 
tive unity -snow, the sea, television and radio, 
parties, fishing, gulls, the surreal “White 
City”, booze, etc - have been earned over from 
A Round House, as though they’re simply the 
things Sweeney will always write about. This 
makes it hard to detect an advance on the 
earlier book, especially as the metrical staple is 
still the unambitious flattened 3 to 4-streased 
line; and faced with more of what seems to be 
the same, we might prefer what was at least the 
novelty of the first week of snow to the second. 

But life, for want of a better word, goes oh 
here. An obituarist is forced to supervise the 
whole straggling, dreary, imperfect, con- 
tinuing business, powerless to apply his round- 
ing art. One group of poems in particular deals 
directly with the persistence of worthless things 
in fact or in the memory (things with no poetic 
force either, except as they chime with similar 
junk in other poems): 


TTie last things I remember are Yeats’ po 

Now no-one knew. A hotel foyer survived 

Wherever It grew, it grows there still. 

■All I remember is. a glass jar Vt- . , 

j No survivor seamed to know. ... . 

.The turkey' shifting alone survives 
From his kitchen ways. ' 

The archetypal depleted survivor is the Lame 
Waitzer himself, a (barely) walking shadow of 
his fonder shadow: 

Crushed by an ambulance, he survived 
to grow cacti for a living 

and weaf oitt tapes of Strauss , . ... . 

/ftw. paradoxical Category of ' M bdst lame walt- 
Wr? suggests the kind of mixed superlative that 
seems appropriate to Sweeney’s own perform- 

embrace each new failure of 
the crippled, the pissed, the rejected, the 


stupid the forgotten and forgetful 
_ down-beat shrugging manner that 

sustained and eventually tiresome ^** 1 

4 

model for this insufficiency 

_ enness, as i„ The Parties” 
ld chans, asl remember”) is ihertJ ”.?* 
,d much of the book has a dreatTK?* 

:r Swee de,a , n n nd the P 0 ' 1 ^ 

IS Sweeney also has recourse to the 2 

a Proper. “Variation on a Dream'3 

n non-events from possible location 3Rf 

:s jumble of cities and borders and Will* 

e coasts and norths and souths. Indetenni J? 

I- . ™ re mundnnely stuck up for i n - A S 

B ^ntw 8 ”’ initiaU y sensed 

e shot away by a Creative Writing Felffll 
“ ears “ arm y ^ practise for Ireland /or hi 
3 Europe; the Suffolk Coast . . ?- f- r 
r indeed). { 

, In such an atmosphere, an honest nt&fc 
1 gives the illusion of solid groutTad 
. Sweeney’s imagination is drawn to the Bash 
, vacuil y ° f ne « ati ve forms, their sophiitS 
i way of blocking the images they evoke. Ik 
spirit of Larkin’s “I Remember, I Remember" 

, «s abroad; nothing happens everywhere 
Hence a fit cat is “unmaimed"; when aw 
melts, what remains is “non-white cold^inlbe 
sly “Ends” , a whale decays on the beach *»hk 
no-one swam”; and on a snowbound phpn|- 
field, “no-one sleeps on the centre drcte/ia u 
orange tent, refusing to leave". In thebogk'i 
one truly bad poem, a kipper is described b 
botched terza rlma (compare the poorly toad- 
ied couplets of Craig Raine's "Attempt g 
Jealousy” as a giveaway venture intojtrictti 
form) by what it isn’t - “not relished mah la 
Trance, / not being suited to wines from Bor- 
deaux” and so on; the definitive red herring. 

The problem with this kind of tactic is IM, 
because it depends on a literal absenctofscb- 
ject, it can very easily deteriorate Into maufr 
ism. To escape such a charge, Sweeney mj 
need to develop a more imaginative and flat 
ble syntax than the one op display here. A 
poem about pigs begins with an inadvertently 
repetitive structure: “All through theholdaji 
fire smoulders. / Through the smoke pigs wil- 
der ...” and halfway down the page hi real 
bog of a construction: "passing windows m . 
wound up quickly / so intoxicating fc'Mr 
aura”. In a world where something Is busy if IT 
rusts, there is plenty of wope for the pasta 
voice, but “My horse-results get seldom heanT 
sounds like the unusual for its own sake,' The 
same could be said for the odd spasm rfejisfcd 
(“‘Doctor’, I said, ‘I’ve this for yeart’") aadfor 
that part of the diction whose self-cwsdi»* 
choices, far from giving us the thrill' of 
inexplicably right, stay indissolubly. 

“the northern white that ovfned outside’; 
“bathers who’d nominate him. mad"; “m** 
shots won’t score today”. i. :j , 

It is because his own errant shots *° 
wilful. that there is point m obsetving 
. Sweeney’s best poems, llke thc elegaOl 
restrained “A Submerged Dobr”»,ffehkk» 
characteristic. These assure us that be U W 
resourceful to want to commit himself tote*’ 
ness for much longer. ‘ .• v v -* 
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C^HSTpPHER MEREDITH • v ■ 

.. Thfe’ 1 • .'N-i •. 

i collection, 

: ** m#*** tirri- : 

, tikp, wiriddfiven midges L i . 'K ';.//• ■ - 

'of fear,,:- j. 

‘Taktng'rhymothet’tb 

to j - 


These negations are in a sense ac * a ^™ | . 
btit when they are matched with the 
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Masters and modernizers 


Lo uis Jacobs 

ubahamj.heschel 

yJeCIrde of the Baal Shem Tov: Studies m 

hddbm 

Edited by Samuel H. Dresner 

2 i 3 pp. University of Chicago Press. £23.75. 

022632960 7 
UPHAEL MAHLER 

mjUism and the Jewish Enlightenment: 

Uieir confrontation in Oalicia and Poland in 
Aeflnt half of the nineteenth century 
put One translated from the Yiddish by 
Eapne Orenstein ; Part Two from the Hebrew 
byAaron Klein and Jenny Machiowitz Klein 
411pp. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Sooetyof America. $29.95. 

: 082760233 2 

Hunks, in the first instance, to Martin Buber, 
Hridism has become known in the West as a 
(crivatht movement of great interest to 
rfglous philosophers, historians, education- 
ids and psychologists. Hasidism arose in the 
Orpathlans in the eighteenth century, event- 
oily lo win adherents in about half of the 
Irtish communities of Eastern Europe, de- 
jjfte, or because of, determined hostility on 
4r part of the Mitnaggedim (“opponents”), 

Ae traditionalist rabbis and community lead- 
en. The movement is by no means unified It 
bs split up into a variety of branches, each 
ikh its own Weltanschauung, frequently at 
nr with one another. The two central ideas, 
common to all the groups, are the doctrines of 
krtkiit (“adhering"), the need td have God 
instantly in mind, and of the Zaddik, the 
rioliy master to whom the Hasid - the word 
mm "pietist” but it came to mean a follower 
da particular Zaddik - owes allegiance as his 
^riioal guide. Even today, though with 
falolshed vigour, Hasidic groups flourish in 
it State of Israel, in the United States, in 
Eagand and in other parts of the world. 

The founder of the movement, Israel Baal 
Isa Tov (“master of the good name", that is, 

« who uses the power of the divine name for 
haling), has been the subject of so many 
kjttds that the historical facts regarding this 
tarisnatic personality have' been almost 
Willy obscured. What was he really Uke7 How 
id be, rather, than his associates with similar 
ideas, assume the leadership? All is so veiled in 
■Jflety that Ephraim Delnard argued that 
tee was no such person. Such a theory is 
F«P«terous; he is known to have had disci- 
Pb and grandchildren. Yet that the suggestion 
tpold even have been put forward shows in 
the acuteness of the historical problem. 

Abraham Joshua Heschel (1909-72) was a 
.fttingaishetj ; religious thinker and a social 
jjdst linked with the efforts of Martin Luther 
A direct, descendant of the Zaddik of 
Apia, whose name he bore, he knew Hasidism 
•timately from within , and was thus equipped, 
teaming to his editor, Samuel H. Dresner, in 
JttCfrcfe of the Baal Shefit Tov, to understand 
*“ movement in a way impossible for scholars 
, ^ Simon Dubriow end G. G. Scholem who 
! tellt from without. (This is a somewhat dur 
tidtocUimfrithat, it can be argued, the gain in 
j*®tliarity has to' be offset by t|ie inevitable’ 
Of objectivity.) Dresner has edited English 
'i of Heschel’s Hebrew and Yiddish 

f^.on four hitherto obscure figures beiong- 
tiw Baal Shem' Toy's cirde, bringing 
: siting much light on the 

; ,^*^history Q{ the movement i TTie book is 

S^.^l^^neral reader, but Haschel’s own , 
pOtais are supplied , j^r the benefit 
together. wltb ; later annotation tb 
ft wfiplq up;tq date. There is also a 
. j^w 'bibliography”; too select in -that it 
. ^^bhpbttant workasuch as M. Wilensky’s 
. ^T^^ble collection of anti-Hasidicftolem- - 

The highly, re- ; 
“A Circle of Pneumatics in Pre- ;• 
-!-0 v Web* is given a cursory. 
J (pU3), bUt is featured 

f 1 I - ^t^Vio^aphy . nc>r iii the index, 1 
~Tmi ft" is ^ wealth of 1 material on 

thbreJs too] hR aphqel Maher’s 

■flumes 1 sicrii Ificant contributions to- 


utilizing all the tools of modern research, there 
is, at times, a failure to appreciate that minute 
investigation into the correct form of a legend 
can result only in an accurate version of the 
legend. It tells us nothing about the facts on 
which the legend is based. For instance, the 
source of the story about Gershon Kutover 
being miraculously saved from drowning is 
given, in the note, as the legendary biography 
of the Baal Shem Tov, Shivhey ha-Besht, pub- 
lished fifty years after the master’s death. The 
author of Shivhey ha-Besht heard the sutfy 
from Gedaliah of Linitz, who heard it from the 
Rabbi of Kamenetz, who had heard it from 
Gershon. How can such extremely indirect 
testimony possibly justify the statement: “R. 
Gershon himself related"? This kind of confu- 
sion between fact and legend is evident in other 
parts of Heschel’s book as well. What we are 
provided with is more of how the later Hasidim 
reflected on their early beginnings than an 
account of those beginnings; but then how the 
Hasidim saw themselves is itself important for 
the understanding of the movement. If the 
parallel with New Testament scholarship is 
allowed, a distinction has to be made between 
the study of the Gospels and the quest for the 
historical Jesus. 

Like Hasidism, the Haskalah (“Enlighten- 
ment”) movement arose in the eighteenth cen- 


tury, a period of vast ferment in Jewish life; the 
period, as the historian Leopold Zunz pul it, 
when the Jewish Middle Ages began to come to 
an end. Hie Haskalah had its beginnings in 
Germany and as its aim the emergence of the 
Jews from the ghetto into Western society, 
with all the latter’s advantages, real or imagin- 
ary. Mahler’s book analyses the fate of Hasid- 
ism in its struggle with Galician and Polish 
believers in the Haskalah, the Maskilim - 
whom the Hasidim saw either as traitors lo the 
traditional community or as dupes of an 
oppressive, absolutist regime bent on making 
life so difficult for Jews as to encourage them to 
give up Judaism altogether. For their pari, the 
Maskilim saw the Hasidim as narrow-minded 
bigots, steeped in superstition, hostile to all 
culture and science, preferring to rely on the 
wonder-working Zaddik rather than on self- 
help to improve their economic and political 
circumstances. 

The conflict between the Hasidim and the 
Maskilim has been studied by a number of 
historians. The novelty of Mahler's book lies in 
its use of previously inaccessible archival 
material, and, especially, in applying the socio- 
economic, not to say Marxist, interpretation. 
(Mahler, an acutely thorough historian, was a 
leading member in Israel of Mapam, the left- 
wing Labour-Zionist parly.) In his analysis. 
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AVERY DULLES , 

The Catholicity of the Church 
199pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £17.50. 
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When they say the Greed, all Christians de- 
clare their faith iii the "onei holy, catholic and 
apostolic, church”. Yet the Church k not 
united, its holiness and apostoliaty can bedis- 
puted and the word “Catholic* i? claimed by 
one Christian group nbt only as its proper 
name but as the very definition of its identity . 

, The Catholic Church is the one that Is in com- 
munion' with the Bishop of Home. For tijat 
i reason It Is usually called, though not Often by 
: Its own jnembers, the Roman ttogofhi 
: Luther wanted to substitute Qmshnn. for..., 

“Catholic" iq the Creed. Yet other Protert^t 

I theologians, including for example 
/refuse to give up the epithet “Catholic^ ; Barth, 

1 Avery Dulles tells us in TheCalhoIlcltyoflhe. 

insisted that “there fa » Chureh in 
England, but in the strict 
Church of England". In LwiMtfbdl (1890) tite 

\ Anglican theoIqgi'an W-;J. H, Camion de- 
; dared that “the chuith Is essehtiriliy^atholic, 

andoniy ^ c ‘tie nta tiynationBl n .An^rtetiwis 

: exist in relation to 

iiuna sancta, however putative 

«re "ditholic”. Df,Robert RtiU"? 

I has frequently made the 

| / gllc w think ai an ,f Angled ttCH^rch , 

II ~ rettf s cr^il formUjerles; tbe/^^Nh^^' 

i: : ibaiid p» 


the roots of conflict were lo be found in the 
differing interests and philosophies of two dis- 
tinct classes among the Jewish people, sepa- 
rated by a deep social abyss. Hasidism repre- 
sented the impoverished, suffering, retarded 
petty bourgeois masses, while the Maskilim 
represented the rising Jewish bourgeoisie, the 
emergent merchant class and the intelligentsia 
associated with it. Mahler skilfully documents 
his thesis with telling quotations from both 
sides of the struggle and there is no doubt that 
much of what he says is plausible. Yet students 
of Hasidism will be appalled by his reduction- 
ism. There is, after all, on the Hasidic side - to 
be fair, Mahler acknowledges as much in his 
examination of Polish Hasidism - a whole 
religious doctrine of the transcendent, pursued 
for its own sake, with the aim of bringing men 
nearer to God, not simply as a means of furth- 
ering class warfare. Mahler is convincing while 
riding his own hobby-horse, but when he con- 
siders Hasidic teaching he often gets it quite 
wrong. To give two examples among many, a 
statement is quoted (p342, nCO) to the effect 
that a well-known Galicinn Hasidic study- 
house was believed to stand on “a strap of the 
phylacteries of the Land of Israel". In the 
Hebrew original of this mystical saying the 
word used is retzita, whicli menus both strap 
and strip. The Hasidic idea expressed is that a 
strip of the Holy Land extends, as it were 
(either in o mystical sense or, possibly, geo- 
graphically under the sea), into Galicia. There 
is no reference to phylacteries, but since retzita 
is used of the strap of the phylacteries, the 
nonsense of a house standing on a strap results. 
Mahler misinterprets a fundamental Hasidic 
practice when he remarks (pi 1) that the form- 
ula, used by the Hasidim. “to unite the letters 
yod and hey with the letters »w and hey (of 
YHVH)" means uniting the male principle in 
the Godhead, represented by yod. hey . with 
the female principle, the Shekhinah, repre- 
sented by vav, hey. In fact, as anyone familiar 
with the cabbala knows, these two are repre- 
sented respectively by vav and hey; the first 
two letters represent “higher" aspects of the 
Deity. 

Both these books have their value, -but each 
.has the faults as well as the. insights of its 
(acknowledged or unacknowledged) bias. For 
- the methodology to be used in exploring this 
fascinating movement, the objective historian 
will, perhaps, rely on Heschel as an antidote to 
> Mahler and vice versa. 


well, and so the modem Anglican can claim to . 
: be both Reformed and Cflthqifc. Thatthe mod- 
em 1 (Roman)' Catholic can make the same 
claim after Vatican H is one reason why the two 
-sister Churches" (Pope Paul VTs phrase) i 
have grown closer; together in the last twenty 
years.' • s ’ •; 

So it wds lilgh time ire lrad an intelligent 
person’s guide to catholicity. Professor Dulles, 
SJ, provides one In . the i98$;Martpi D’Arcy 
Lectures he gave ;at Campion Hall, Oxford, , 
which are the basis of this-book. Dulles hw.ail . 
invisible adversary whom he quickly ■ 
dispatches. Paul Tillich used fa go on about 
“the Protestant principle",, a sharply critical 
.. attitude that prevent^ one from "blurring the 
distinction between God and the creature and 
from attributing divine s(atus to that which Is 
1 finite 4 hd detectable".. DtiUes r concede* the 
Use! nines? of M theJ protest aftt .p^ndple’', but ; 
immediately Stales his own vdrsioji of “the . 
Catholic, principle”, which ‘‘criticizes thp crj- . 
ticsi. it warns them not lojumish God, from his 
creation andnot to minimize the gifts of God in 
Christ and the Holy Spirit* This is not Just; a * 
> polemical point. Tillich's reluptane®. to Mur the 
’ : djstirictioh'belwten Gdd>nd thc creature led 
• hint to believe that (hough no doubt of 
neat symbolic Value far Chretiens; did not 

• 0 . i. . unlMn nf fhi* rlivinc 


. '.conversely, « ; 

■ put to wdrk ugaiit aiid/again : toi show that 
•* Christianity 'Is 

nothing thuth hu«p^:th*flHn^ 

• " ilia I v“gracd biu if 1 Pff : p? J > ■ : 

Son? IS a cosiftfc ratted thang jundlc^ reAh^': 
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bury stated), that it is opposed to no legitimate 
human aspirations or yearnings. This is a most 
attractive present ation of what Dulles calls the 
height .(from above), depth (from below), 
breadth (geographical extent) and length (in 
time) of the Catholic thing which refuses stark 
either-or options and holds on firmly, as Paul 
Claudel said, to both ends of the chain- The 
Incarnation makes a difference: as a result, 
“the Spirit of God does not merely hover above 
tiie world, nor does it simply touch the world as 
■■ a tangent touches a circle, but it reaches into 
the depths”. 

• But there is nothing partisan or bigoted ab- 
out Dulles. He remarks early on, with dry East 
Coa^t humour, that “in intellectual circles to- 
' day catholicity is commonly praised, whereas 
Catholicism is an object of suspicion'*. The 
purposc of his book is to dissipate that mis- 
; ; understanding, and to suggest that Catholicism 
is a condition of catholicity. His book covert 
much thesatqe ground a $ Being in Communion 
; (1983) by the O rthodok theologia n John D. 

. Zizoulas. and the Anglican Stephen: Sykes's 
'■ book Ttye Identity of Christianity (1984). 

) There remains the t roublesome bone of con- 
tention of the /papal primacy, which Dulles 
deals with in Chapter Seven. It Is certainly 
helpful to grasp that In the first millennium the 
primacy was seen as a matter of witness rattier 
than of intervention or interference. What of 
today? Fr Dulles cl aims that "we might say that 
the pope Is responsible for thecathplicunityof 
the whole Church, and, that by.. assuring litis 
• uftity he performs a service .for the partiC4|lak 
v/ chbrches"; Ay t th^re'sthe rub. Is lhatwhat the, 
/ present Pope lidoing?:Readlqgth a book pen-; 
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Roland Littlewood 

ARTHUR KLEINMAN end BYRON GOOD 
(Editors) 

Culture nod Depression: Studies in the 
anthropology and cross-cultural psychiatry of 
affect and disorder 

535pp. University of California Press. £38.25 
0520054938 

In 1953 the World Health Organization pub- 
lished The African Mind in Health and Disease 
a monograph by J. C. Carol hers, who was a 
British psychiatrist in Kenya. Carothers re- 
stated a commonplace of colonial psychiatry - 
that the African is not capable of becoming 
depressed because of the inferior development 
of his brain. An alternative image was of 
course that of the Noble Savage; in a state of 
nature without the cares and conventions of 
urban society, man did not become depressed. 
Depression was the consequence of responsi- 
bility, a sign of Western man's higher moral 
and social being, the price paid to nature by 
civilization. The available statistics of patients 
in colonial mental hospitals seemed to bear 
out the thesis, for the natives were seldom 
admitted with a depressive illness. 

This is no longer true. Depressive illness is 
now diagnosed in societies of all types through- 
out the world and it responds to the same 


pharmacological treatments which are effec- 
tive in the West. Ethnocentric rationalizations 
apart, one of the reasons for its apparent rarity 
in the colonial period was that only violent 
patients were admitted to hospital, leaving 
depressed individuals to the traditional healers 
in (he villages. 

Is depression then universal? Some fun- 
damental problems remain. Not all societies 
recognize and label the constellation of symp- 
toms recognized in the West. '‘Depression" is 
simultaneously a word for an emotion experi- 
enced by all of us at some time in Britain, a 
symptom of various illnesses and the name of a 
particular psychiatric syndrome (for which 
there is evidence of non-specific biological 
changes). What are the connections between 
affect, symptom and syndrome? There are now 
numerous studies which demonstrate a link 
between significant events such as bereave- 
ment or loss of one's job and subsequent de- 
pressive illness. It is not clear whether this is so 
in societies which have not developed any 
detailed lay-psychological conception of an 
“internalized self' capable of experiencing a 
variety of mental states such as depression. 

Classifications of emotion are culturally 
determined. Where we draw lines between 
anxiety, depression, tension and worry, others 
may not. Affects have their eras: the acedia of 
the medieval West with its connotations of 
moral sloth was displaced by melancholia and 


A doctor’s dilemma 
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HOWARD P. STEIN 

The Psycho-Dynamics of Medical Pracllce: 
Unconscious factors in patient care 
190pp. University of California Press. £14 50 
0520054806 


There is a tacit acceptance in medical practice 
that physicians have particular feelings to- 
wards their patients. It emerges in conversa- 
tion and relationships within their families, in 
their private and often unprintable jokes and in 
torrid romantic novels, but it is usually official- 
ly suppressed, even repressed. Despite the ad- 
vent of behavioural science, medical schools 
rarely prepare their students systematically for 
. the emotional shocks to come, t once saw an 
American medical student's assessment re- 


Howard Stein would emphatically not agree 
with this. He has worked for some years as a 
“behavioral science advisor” in family practice 
training. His psychoanalytical and anthropolo- 
gical education led him to notice the import- 
ance of countertransference to the outcome of 
treatment and he suggests that instead of ignor- 
ing their own feelings, doctors should use them 
to help cure their patients; he also felt that 
coming to terms with these feelings was a 
sign Scant part of a doctor's maturity. In the 
context of mechanistic philosophy, high 
technology, fear of law-suits and the elevated 
status ascribed to doctors in America, Stein’s 
ideas are vitally important, as they may also be, 
given some current trends, in British medicine. 
Much of his approach originated in Britain in 
the work oE Michael Balint and Lily Pincus at 
the Tavistock Institute. 
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D.W. GOODWIN 

Anxiety . ‘ • , . -V • V;:'..:;- 

234pp. Oxford University Press: £12>50. , : 
0195036654 

Iii somq ways this is- a bold booth Great' exper- 
; tise is hfeedod (o evaluate, as D) W.' Goodwin 
dp£s,what is happening in fields as different as 
biochemistry and, psychoanalysis, and to detail 
. Wth the workfiiBstnf brain' cells and the • 


g n 
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ft*: 


'! Averse, met hbcis of Treatment practised ' bv 
v therapists: / "■ '• : •" 

, Prqfes5or Goodwin has a tale ht for explain-. 

Ing things dearly arid memorably. With appa- 
, ! ^ent ease, lie glVes us the basic terminology* 

‘ v $udi a$ (is necessary, fofinsthnCe, for undfef- 
; standing > the rudiments of neurpchemlcal 
! f rapstpissipn. He is. then in a position to tail the 4 
, 4tOry of the discovery of-endorphins; Within d 
!■ fewpages he lakfes us from a simple description 
v- (as. fin. object weighing Wvo-and-a- 

’, W pounds, which- is “the organ pf reason, 

. fetporfori. a nd perception’*) (o the discovery of 
v morphine-like subslimces fnside'it, The stotyis 
’ejtctlia'gly told, • ■ 

accOunt of 1 phijosbphira1}and psycho- , 
, lo^ifcal deye lopments is equally spfglv^id the 
!: sdene is' set/or.each chapter- b/'i^j^hoseii' 
Quotations from : : an : mjerestirig; ;fanue ;fof<v 
source?. In : (he last part of the 


devoted, to. the airtxiety. disorders, these quota- 
■ tions serve as reminders of how common the 
. ; experience of anxiety is, and how many refer- • ' 
fences to may normally go: unremarked; In a . 

^ chapter On agoraphobia Goodwin suggests, in 
the words of Karl Menningeri that flgdrapho- 
bicSare struggling like fish on a hook, and It is 
salfttoryfo be . reminded how uricompreberid- 
' «tg observers may bo: ^It Is hartl for a'free fish 
; to understand what is happening to a hooked . • , 

Orte . .. \i .;!• . i;. 

Inevitably theire are, difficulties With a book ' 
so wide-raiigihg. The moat, obVloUs is the risk 
of reduqqg complex matters to almost absurd 
.. levels of dmidMty. Thus .'a synapse lij infe 
anced heroes “a space between nferve alls” 

1 With , only minimal K further . elatxrtation ‘ 
Relatively minor , points ate also occasionally - 
s . over-emphasized. The; .section' oh. the rieat- - 
iiient orgenerallzed aiwiqty dffordcrV for ex- ' 
W?pto, includes quite /a long discussion' o^a : 

'■ curidlis irfflftrut nf clftifciim . ■ I. 


' wgblg the carotid body, a pfaCtfcb in&^quentiy : 

; njcbmmendpd for anxiety, and - rarolv cfcjL'.V 
scrlbfed ifithq literature. C^ntroyer^fdmatfc - 
arc also presented with bi^risiog decisiveness 
We mre told . tbat.it ia'rpo?rible 9 io|i deVelopli 
phobia of anything Whatsoever, q ri'atehieiiit ■ 
which, if we acccpt/cyrrent rhebri^ of thh $ 
;■ .fevolijtion 6 f> anxiety,; i? i raOst iinUkfeJy To b£- 
:;:cpreqcti.v. ./ ...- 
= ! ‘Thfi'high standard pf:c^c^i% ^ V 


later still by a more “psychologized” notion of 
depression, a major symptom of which was a 
sense of guilt and worthlessness. Illnesses also 
exist in particular settings: while Indians are 
concerned about the loss of semen and use this 
notion to articulate a variety of symptoms, 
contemporary Americans are particularly con- 
cerned about failure to achieve semen loss. A 
differentiated psychology is not a prerogative 
of the West, as numerous anthropologists 
studying indigenous psychologies have now 
demonstrated: rich affective lexica are avail- 
able to the distressed individual in a variety of 
cultures. 

The book under review, edited by two emi- 
nent practitioners of “the new cross-cultural 
psychiatry", establishes the groundwork by 
which we may start to answer two questions. 
Are "depressive" illness and affect universal? 
If they are not, how and why does a particular 
social structure cause these particular experi- 
ences to occur? All the contributors take into 
account Arthur Kleinman’a fundamental 
assumption that the foil range of local mean- 
ings must be explored before attempting cross- 
cultural comparisons. The dominant medical 
approach, however, has been to select out "de- 
pression" in a unitary Western culture, assume 
it is culturally invariant, and then use question- 
naires based on translations from English in an 
attempt to determine its incidence elsewhere; 
such a Russian doll notion of psychiatric dis- 


and diminish their patients’ suffering (which is 
hard to contemplate) to mere physical pain by 
projecting their own unconscious conflicts and 
difficulties onto their relationships with the 
sick and especially the dying. If they recognize 
this fraukly and bring it Into the open through 
discussion with others they can use their emo- 
tional commitment to help their patients and 
themselves. They then acknowledge not only 
that patients are social and psychological 
beings but that they live in the same social 
worlds as themselves. This, Stein points out, is 
especially important in a society divided by 
status and into ethnic groups. Family practice 
in a United States inner-city hospital is often a 
combination of white, rich, fit, middle-class 
’ males ift the prime of life treating poor, black 
or Hispanic, obese females, often prematurely 
aged. Paradoxically, as he also points out, this 
general situation creates particular problems 
. for the excepdons: ethnic minorities treating 
ctholc minoritits/ or women, treating women 
They have to face not only individual emotions 
but stereotyped collective emotions (cultural 
countertransferences) individually felt. 


against the. different arguments he presents is 
generally better^ sustained when he, is evaluat- 
ing theories than when he is evaluating treat- 
ments. Tliis is a pity, because one • of the 
strengths of the book is that it documents a 
widcrange of advances in understanding anxl- 
ety. We are, nghtly, led to believe that there 
• has. recently been a ‘’revolution* whtoh will 
leadTis towards, a “new . era*; Hdwever, the 
of this "revolution" on which Goodwill 

^ m0 ^ ph ^ hAi ! h ? bi «heiniMl one. 

”^ ,t *P kUeve with 'William 
Jimuis that , “chemical: action muft of dbuise' 

feccump^^emal activity;. but .he la 
probably tqp optimistic about the efficacy of 
present andlikelyifoturedmg treatmejitsT^ 

1 LS y,n0t dlscw * ed - ^ has beeh sfetin 
»«cemrahdg :on ‘ mental- Activity 

mion felted that the 
reUtionship. between the two is likely to , be 


order presumes that various culfi.ni u 
be peeled away to reveal the 

aafSEj-iSsiS 

logical relationship between them 
many of the contributions are Sjl? 
tailed fieldwork, the collection 
contribution to methodology, a pro £5 
to any future ethnopsychiatry. 

The general conclusions are that 
flre not a single package of stated feefi—y 
complex personal and IntersubjectlvS 
f"“ S “ ntin 8 ent language, role 
Uon. There are universale, foreraalom-Z 

umque.o each soeiety and youog^S 

different cultures manifest similar Rain, 
which it seems not unreasonable to gloa fa 
example as grief or rage. How such 
are amplified, suppressed or conflated bdife. 
rent societies to produce different emotiom 
remains to be demonstrated. These pawna* 
gest that future work will probably be m 
disciplinary, involving anthropologists Nd 
psychologists perhaps more than psycWurija. 
They add up to the most sophisticated excreta 
yet done in comparative psychiatry. Gives (be 
recent correspondence in the TLS about He 
style of the book's senior editor, It seem falrto 
pouit out that they are lucid and devoid of 
jargon. 


If the term unconscious is replaced by “tt- 
spoken” or "unconsidered”, it can bes tea that 
psychoanalysis is only one way of arrivig at 
such conclusions, and indeed Steffi hintidf 
quotes Martin Buber and his ideas or rela- 
tionships permeated by grace. His ctolnl 
case-study of a chronic diabetic, gjven Ita 
pseudonym of Mr Wozzeck.Ttflfedfcatedl& fte 
memory of Alban Berg. It is not necessary to 
accept the validity of psychoanalysis to be 
impressed by the arguments of the book. 

For physicians, especially those in training, 
as for other professionals, and even perhaps 
for patients, it is often more difficult to learn 
from life or literature than 'from official dis- 
course. I remember thereof an agoraphobic 
who after more than two years -of nnsucceafn! 
treatment, left her house after a short thera- 
peutic interview with a young doctor. Slit 
explained that when she had heard about his 
emotional problems, she thought!ll unfair to 
add to them a sense of failure. He later became 
what to Stein is a contradiction in term, a 
humanistic behaviourist. Such may be the o»- 
plicated dialectics of the healing process. 


ground in the treatment of anxiety betwm 
analytical or dynamic psychotherapy, wiW 
has not .been adequately evaluated or sh°wito 
be effective, and treatment with drugs, ww* = 
is complicated by tolerance, dependent, 
adverse side-effects, and relapse onCe the 
prescription is discontinued, ■ . ' j _ 
There is room for doubt qbbut thp ; 
■ for Whom this book is iptentled. It Jsiiotabow 
for sufferers, at least not for those 
frying to fin'd put how to reduce theirobW**- 
jf&d students in medical, psychologicfllstwj*’; . 
lated fields will xiot find it sufficiently 
=; The title may be misleading* ^jjuf this kiOew. 

■ thelesa.Ja Tively intioductionld the diwj . 

. .manifesfatjonsaf, and theories Sbout,aiw^* 

' ■■'■'I" ' j 4 • ' V ' '. ■' ; • • 

.; A-. cqliectiori: of papers concerted |J* : : . : 

; relationship between culture; and thfe 

!! ofseffhood hasrecentiy beenpublUhwUMq . 
, I' tbe title Culture ^and SelfrAsUm ^; W 5S'; j 
perspectives, edited by Anthony J. j.MftJ^ ^ 
Gfeorge DeVps ahd Ffaneis : :: 

/Tavi^cki'TlS.OO;; pnpe^apk, £8.95..'^ ( 
.-: ; 7ffl3p : Xji . fjlie; vpliinie . is ,'40^4 
! seCtidns.’Thfl flrst k inttoriuctbiyl(he 8£C ?n!'- ■'! 


ilifipsii' 




. : ;x;ne msiia inn uwu^vy , .- _ 

: '^qncerhed with western concfefiife 
! ; tfiird^ ifoluri Asiart /yiewB^of- self 
iiiBindfiy-; ^ofifiidati ;rad ..modeqi 
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From the temple of Apollo 


Alan Young 

yVESABRIOUX 

ba Hamilton Finlay: A visual primer 
246pp. Edinburgh: Reaktion. £24. 

0948462000 


In bii “visual primer" to the art of Ian Hamil- 
ton Finlay, Yves Abrioux has allocated most of 
the available space to reproductions of Finlay's 
work. Analytic text takes up fewer than forty 
of the book’s 246 pages. This well-selected and 
finely printed presentation - much of it in col- 
our -of poems, short stories, and photographs 
of non-printed material is by far the fullest, 
most attractive, and most persuasive account 
given to date of Finlay’s many-faceted achieve- 
ment. 

Abrioux makes two important claims for 
Finlay's work. The first, an explicit one, is that 
the work has “overall coherence”. The second, 
implicit in every sentence of the compressed 
text, is that Finlay is a deeply serious artist of 
international stature. Justification of this 
lecond claim is dependent upon the truth of the 
first - the existence of a serious unifying vision 
in Finlay’s art. 

Viewing them as independent phenomena - 
which is how most general readers of poetry 
will have been forced to view them before the 
arrival of this book - Finlay’s activities and 
poem-objects may have often seemed light- 
weight and playfully eccentric exercises in the 
styles of neo-modernism.-Their- formal variety 
makes an apparently odd assortment: Finlay's 
creation since 1966 of a poet's garden at Stony- 
path (now Little Sparta) in the hills west of 
Edinburgh (the Athens of the North); this gar- 


den filled at first with fishing-boat names and 
numbers and then with forms relating to mod- 
ern weaponry and the machines of modern 
warfare, including aircraft-carriers scaled 
down to become bird-tables, and fighter air- 
craft modelled in stone; the creation of a Gar- 
den Temple there, dedicated to “Apollo - his 
Music, his Missiles, his Muses"; Finlay's much 
publicized disputes with the Strathclyde Re- 
gion and the Scottish Arts Council, leading to 
the “First Battle of Little Sparta” in 1983, one 
skirmish in a campaign which continually rum- 
bles and flares, with little sign of eventual 
peace; a constant flow from Finlay and his 
collaborators of toys and models, poem-prints, 
books and booklets of varied shape and size, 
cards and calendars, and many non-printed 
works including inscriptions and emblems, 
pondB and small gardens within the great gar- 
den, constructions of wood, glass, stone, 
metal or neon, designs and blueprints for pri- 
vate and public gardens and townscapes; and 
much more. All these are proof of Finlay's rich 
and apparently inexhaustible inventiveness. 
Their consistently beautiful quality testifies to 
his professionalism and his capacity to Inspire 
his collaborating artists to appropriately fine 
crafting. But how can this profusion of art- 
objects and events be regarded as having any 
genuine coherence or lasting importance? 

Abrioux’s book is the most representative 
selection from Finlay's work ever brought 
together and shows it to be self-evidently the 
creation of a serious artist. Inevitably, no book 
can hope to reproduce all Finlay’s kinetic or 
textural effects. Nor can it do more than sug- 
gest the character and scale of some of the 
projects. A book cannot capture the unpredict- 
able delights of turning the split pages of Canal 
Game (1967), for example, or the strange ex- 


Order from confusion sprung 


Ruth Isabel Ross 

MARINA 8CHINZ 

YUous of Patadlse: Themes and variations on 
itagarden 

2?lpp, with 280 colour photographs. Thames 
aid Hudson. £27.50. 

.9500973229 


Wrfow of Paradise is unashamedly, a coffee- 
bbfe book; The magnificent coloured photo- 
graphs dominate; the text takes second place. 
Httfa gfound is covered but no section is ex- 
aolned in great depth. The book is heavy; for 
perfect comfort one should read ft on a lectern. 
Most knowledgeable gardeners like books 

00 one: theme only, say Larger Rhodo- 
dtadrons or Courtyard Gardens in Spain. As 

. of Paradise has ten themes it will 

yppeal morfe to those whose interest in garden: 
tog h awakening. Marina Schinz, the photo- 
pphfer, arid Susan Littlefield, her co-author, 
we tacfcled homfely subjects like cottage, 

:■ AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

T* a milii a,NQ ; a78 

Jtadcrs are invited to Identify thesounJerof tbe , 
•«ee quotatipm which follow and to send us the! 
/. * c * w Pr* io that, they reach this office not later' than 
; ^.-Aprizcof £20 u offered for .the first correct 
answer* opened on {he t date, or failing thatthc 

1 correct .;- jp which case inspired 
■ Pttswork will also be taken into consideration; 

. ’ EhWei, marked “Author, Author 278" on the 
; wwlope, should be addressed to (he Editor, The, 

, •' Lbern/y SupplemerU, Prioty House, St John's, 
Lpodoo EC1M 4BX. the sdiiltion and results, 
} m War, <» June 13. , ^ 


herb and kitchen gardens as well as, bravely, 
the more sophisticated ones of designed land- 
scapes and perennial- borders. There are sec- 
tions on Italian, French and English gardens. 
Both of the authors work mostly in the United 
States. 

Chaotic cottage gardens abound at the be- 
ginning of the book, and the authors illustrate 
how this chaos evolved into the disciplined but 
prolific planting of Gertrude Jekyll, Lawrence 
Johnston and Vita Sackviile-West. There are 
photographs of Hestercombe, many more of 
Hldcote Manor and some of Sissinghurst. It is 
interesting to find several views of Monet’s 
beautiful, flower-crammed garden at Giverny 
as examples of cottage style: two of these' are 
especially effective, summer and autumn 
photographs of thB same rose trellis, a wide 
one over a double nasturtium border, Monet’s 
Cl os Normand, like Sissinghurst, is a highly 
developed form of cottage garden, severely 
regulated for all its exuberance. 

I foHan gardens in this book are full of atmos- 
phere, graceful but dilapidated stonework, 
water and fountains, box hedges.. The. ex cep- * 


^ taW was exactly the right thing - a boat 
<i -A iSufr 1 ?* r01md the bend And containing h man who. 
h PfedfUeg and a lady, at the, stem, with a tank; 

' :« viKS! 5 ■ to* to it* to wfeiy Ml 

'.'v/vffft pride them brittbfe more idyllic, though at we 
' •/^ ®°taent 6f the impression, as happened, theft 
togmed -to. haw, toriub to drift wide, the 
^ ■ |t: had by this time nprie. tireless 

r ” ; ^ t^ ^ Wb nearerr- hear onough fot 5 - to dream the 
had for abirie retaari tajken account 


# ■ ; K-rSV-v - !■' •' \ 


, 3 There is a boat on tbe riyer now^ aita 
' Two young men, one rowfttg, one readlDg ak>ud. 

Their shirt sleeves fill With Vrindi the oari 

’ Drop scales of pwfect river like meldng gle». : 

CoMpitWoo Np 274 

' Wlmet: Mafthew Fjvcash ;; # ' ; T 

; Id a IXMOUgh Where everyone you piet was looking 

a ^^ 0 Waterhous^Wfl«gftM 12. 

'/• g- He' riot- into a cab iri PiccadiUy tod had Wti^.; 

• i, chapter 2d* • ;• • ; ;.*:-- • ■ •.;»'• ' 

; unavoldsbl^btjjy for the aftemwin^ 

. : : ^|ered fo a bUs»d-out h«W tod l^k^ tt fhe , 

/ ihops^i to 


perience of wandering through a grove of trees 
with plinths inscribed to Rousseau or Robes- 
pierre. But so many individual pieces or small 
limited editions have quickly gone out 6 f print, 
and have been too unusual In format to be 
auisidered for purchase by traditional lib- 
raries, that we should be grateful to discover 
such an excellent sense given here of so many 
pieces. 

The primer begins with biographical notes, a 
section which is complemented later by a full 
bibliography. The first part proper is devoted 
to the garden and temple at Stonypath, with 
many excellent photographs of perspectives 
and features. The second section of this port 
“argues” that Finlay’tfexperimental art “in fact 
constitutes a thorough examination of the basis 
of literacy (both artistic and literary) in the 
contemporary world”, while the third section is 
a convincing argument in poem-objects that 
Finlay's basic ethical and aesthetic positions 
arise from a single neo-classical stance. His art 
is a commentary on and a challenge to the 
softer conformities and compromises of our 
liberal-democratic culture. 

In the second part of the book, Abrioux’s 
illustrated essay explores Finlay's poetic 
through various themes and Ideas. He de- 
velops the theme of “aura” interestingly, if not 
wholly persuasively. From time to time, his 
prose is slightly overloaded with the jargon of 
semiology, but usually his insights do rcvenl 
new connections and depths of meaning. After 
reading this beautifully assembled book it is 
possible for us to understand how Finlay's 
quarrels with bureaucracy can be related to his 
deep love of fishing-boats and good design 
everywhere, and why he feels such strong 
attraction to the most sinister new forms of 
Apollo’s weapons. 


tion, unmellowed by time, is the Fountain of 
Diana in the palace garden at Caserta; though 
accomplished it looks vulgar. Apart from the 
ornamental parterre at Villafidry, nearly a 
. joke, the French sectipn to devoted almost 
entirely to Andrd ie. Nitre's grand gardens. 
Couranoes, Versailles, Sceaux and Vaux-le- : 

• Vlcomte are shown in all their: splendour. The . 
views are most successful when the hard tides 
of this garden fomi are softened by a slight 
mist. The garish bedding at St Cloud jais.'The . 
North American gardens shown here will be of 
interest to British readers, especially the Hunt- 
ington Desert Garden in' California, full of 
massed, cacti and aloes, fascinating because so 
unfamiliar and so impossible to grow on any • 
scale In diir climate. There is a two-page pholo- 

- graph of the distinguished Washington garden, 
Dumbarton Oaks, but disappointingly none of 
the enchanting pebble garden there. Knot and : 
herb guldens are a minority cult in the United . 
States and some of these are shown. 

. There are somq surprises. Why have the au- 
thors put henbane, a poisonous plant, at the 
: frontof the herb section? Should so many roses 
"at the RoseraTde THay: look the. same. red 
.colour? And why are photographs of a Swiss 
and a French garden added awkwardly to the' 

. English section? 

7 ' ft is tempting to browse lazily through the 
illustration nf most coffee-table books, leaving 
the texla (of a day that never tomfes; If . would 
be a pity to do this with Visions ] of Paradise . ; 
i .Tbe text is coffippterit, weU^retofed and 

• ■ shows a lively erithusi&sffi Tor garden history. 
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; psychol6gy,ihaUteratUi». !: . 

> i X3ont^btitor8iftcIiidci1l T p-Lpibg, 

. Firth arid Donald Davie. , 
i Irithesamel*5Ue(May23) : 
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